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#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news of the week from Russia has been the hideous 
massacres of Jews at Bialystok, which began on 
Corpus Christi Day—Thursday week—and continued till last 
Saturday. At first it was alleged that the Jews had fired 
upon a Christian procession and shed the first blood, but it 
soon became apparent that this report was an official forgery ; 
that the massacres had been planned by the “ Black Hundred” 
afortnight beforehand; that the authorities knew of it, but 
refused to take any precautions; and that the troops quartered 
in the town were used, not to check the massacres, but to fire 
upon Jewish houses and complete the work of ruin. The 
Duma, as soon as the news arrived, took up the matter and 
appointed a Committee of three Deputies to go to Bialystok 
and investigate the origin of the tragedy. Their report makes 
it clear that the massacres were not caused by any spontaneous 
outburst of race animosity, Jews and Christians having lived 
side by side in remarkable amity, but were organised by agents- 
provocateurs, and urged on by the police and the troops. Alto- 
gether, about three hundred victims seem to have perished. 
This effort of the party of reaction to distract public attention 
from themselves to a race-feud has signally failed, for the 
whole of Russia, thanks to the action of the Duma, now sees 
the real authors of the mischief. We seem to detect in the 
utterances of ordinary Russians a new loathing for the folly 
and wickedness which could plan such horrors. Bialystok 
may prove the penultimate act in the farce of reaction. 








Friday's telegrams from Russia show that disaffection in 
the .rmy is steadily spreading. For example, two garrison 
artillery battalions at Sevastopol mutinied, but were disarmed. 
At Krasnoyarsk, according to a Times telegram, the soldiers 
wounded their Colonel and killed a Captain, both of whom 
had sabred men when drunk. At Sevastopol semi-mutinies 
appear to be of constant occurrence, and at Odessa not only 
the garrison, numbering some twenty-seven thousand men, 
but the sailors of the Black Sea Fleet, are said to be on the 
verge of an outbreak. Such a condition of things cannot last 
very much longer. They must soon either improve, or reach 
the point where bonds of discipline become entirely dissolved, 
and the Army becomes the most dangerous of mobs. 


General André, ex- Minister of War, who succeeded Genexal 
Gallifet, is publishing some sensational reminiscences in the 
Matin. The first instalment, summarised in Thursday’s Times, 
deals with his efforts, on assuming office, to crush the 
tyranny of the military bureaucracy which had usurped the 
powers of successive War Ministers. A serious conflict with 
General Delanne, the Chief of the General Staff, at once 
ensued, and culminated in a remarkable incident recorded in 
Wednesday's Matin. Count Muravieff, the Russian Military 
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| clap-trap to say that it is editors who produce wars, and 


who had induced the Russian Attaché to intervene in order to 
make the War Minister capitulate. 


The full text of the latest scheme of reforms put forward by 
the Congo Free State has been published, and the worst fears 
of the critics of that administration have been realised. It 
will be remembered that the Commission of Inquiry recem- 
mended certain reforms; but King Leopold did not choose to 
act upon them, and appointed a new Reform Commission to 
report upon their findings and prepare a scheme. The result, 
approved by King Leopold, is analysed by M. Cattier, the 
distinguished Belgian jurist, in a document published in the 
Times of Tuesday. State exploitation is still to be left in its 
entirety; native “sentinels” remain, though in future they 
will be armed only with muzzle-loading guns; forced labour 
is maintained ; the Domaine de la Couronne is untouched; no 
proper balance-sheets are to be published, and the old bad 
system of spending profits from the Congo on Belgian objects 
is defended. The recommendations of the original Commission 
of Inquiry were scarcely adequate to the evil, but they were 
stringency itself compared with the new proposals. Moreover, 
the evidence of the first Commission and the complete Report 
of the second have not been published, and the scheme we have 
at present may be taken as a ukase of King Leopold. In the 
Blue-book issued on Monday Sir Edward Grey criticises 
severely the findings of the Commission of Inquiry. We do not 
doubt that the latest scheme, together with the extraordinary 
claim of King Leopold as to his rights under the Berlin Act, 
will meet with equally stringent criticism and opposition from 
his Majesty’s Government. 


The German editors who are paying a visit to this country 
under the auspices of the Anglo-German Friendship Com. 
mittee, presided over by Lord Avebury, were entertained at 
dinner on Thursday evening at the Whitehall Rooms. The 
speeches of the chairman (Lord Avebury), the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the German Ambassador, and Mr. Bryce were all in 
excellent taste, but the most interesting utterances of the 
evening were those of two editors,—Dr. Theodor Barth and 
Mr. Spender. Dr. Barth, the distinguished editor of Die 
Nation, who spoke in fluent English, uttered a journalistic 
home-truth well worth remembering when be declared that 
“the readers were the masters of the writer, and many a writer 
found it more convenient to follow his masters than to educate 
We are delighted that so distinguished a party of 
German editors should visit England, and we trust that they 
will find their stay agreeable in every possible way. That 
they will meet with nothing but courtesy and friendliness 
here is a foregone conclusion. 


We feel that we cannot leave the visit of the German 
editors without a word of protest in regard to what we deem 
the undue importance attached to the effect of newspaper 
writings on foreign relations. It is, in our opinion, pure 
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the hostile feelings between nations which end in wars, and 
that if only the Press could be suppressed, Governments 
would never dream of infringing the rights of their neigh- 
bours. The truth, unpalatable or not, is that such disagree- 
ments between nations come only from the policies of rulers 
and Governments. To be perfectly frank—and frankness is 
a duty on such an occasion—it is the action of, and policy 
pursued by, the German Government during the past ten years 
that have caused strained relations between Britain and 
Germany. The part played by the Press in either country has 
been very small. It has never been an originating cause of ill- 
feeling. We do not at the present moment desire to argue that 
the action of the German Government has been unwise, or con- 
trary to German interests, or, indeed, anything but inevitable, 
granted that the rulers of Germany intended to pursue a 
particular policy. We simply wish to state what we hold to be 
a fact. To saddle the German Press with the responsibility 
would be most unfair. Again, it is idle to expect an improve- 
ment in our relations with Germany merely through more 
kindly leading articles. It is the ruling class in Germany 
who must show the way. If they will do that, an emollient 
Press will soon follow on both sides of the German Ocean. 


On Monday in the French Chamber M. Clemenceau, the 
Minister of the Interior, replied to the criticisms of M. Jaurés in 
one of the most remarkable speeches delivered for long by any 
public man in Europe. In contrast to the cloudy idealism of 
the Socialist leader, M. Clemenceau adopted a tone of luminous 
common-sense. The speech was continued on Tuesday, 
when M. Clemenceau, leaving detail, dealt with broad 
principles of policy. He was a democrat and a reformer, 
and in favour of many Socialist measures,—an eight-hours 
day, a progressive Income-tax, the restriction of monopolies. 
On these matters he was more consistently Collectivist than 
M. Jaurés. But he was utterly opposed to the mechanica] 
and dogmatic unification which was the ideal of the Socialist 
State. The speech made a profound impression, and by 
a majority of nearly 300 votes it was resolved to placard 
it throughout France. 





On Friday week it was officially announced that Bambaata 
had been killed on the 10th of this month. This removes the 
chief figure from the rebellion, and Colonel Mackenzie, who 
has led the expedition with excellent judgment, may con- 
gratulate himself that the immediate revolt is to all intents 
suppressed. The rebels surrender daily in large numbers, and 
many of the white levies are being demobilised. On Monday 
there was the usual regrettable incident which seems to attend 
all our successes,—a store south of Mapumulo being attacked, 
and a convoy of waggons captured, with the loss of several | 
whites. Colonel Mackenzie is sweeping up the whole area of 
disturbance by means of flying columns, and there seems 


~envinigsi 
lessen the tremendous importance of preventing the differ 


ence between town and country being synonymous with th, 
distinetion between Dutch and British. . 


On Monday in the House of Commons the Prime Minister 
moved the Closure Resolution on the Education Bill, He 
disliked these “irregular interferences with full debate,” but 
they were unavoidable in the absence of systematic methods 
of procedure. Mr. Balfour moved an amendment condemning 
the Resolution as an attempt to closure a Bill as to whieh 
the House was still largely in the dark. The whole debate 
had an air of good-humoured farce. Mr. Balfour said the 
thing which the Leader of the Opposition is expected to say 
in attacking a course which he had himself adopted in the 
past and is quite ready to adopt again. Such speeches are 
the tribute which our party system exacts from consistency, 
On a division Mr. Bulfour’s amendment was rejected by 
341 votes to 171. 


During the week several very important concessions have 
been made by the Government in the House of Commons in 
regard to the Education Bill. On Tuesday Clause IL. was 
passed, and on Wednesday while Clause III. was under dis. 
cussion Mr. Birrell made the very welcome announcement 
that religious education should, subject, of course, to the 
Conscience Clause, be compulsory, and not, as origin. 
ally proposed in the Bill, given out of compulsory school 
hours. The result of this will be that, though any parents 
may with perfect ease withdraw their children from a form of 
religious instruction which they dislike, the children of in, 
different parents will not be able to exempt themselves of 
their own free will. Nor, again, will the parents who wish to 
mike use of their children’s labour be encouraged to keep the 
children at work rather than serd them to school during the 
time of religious instruction. We are sure that the Govern. 
ment have greatly improved their Bill by this timely 
concession,—one for which we and all other friends of religious 
education, both denominational and undenominational, feel 
deeply grateful. 





Before Clause III. was finally carried on Wednesday, a 
discussion arose from which it appears that though denomi- 
national teaching is only to be given to the children on two 
days in the week, those two days need not be the same 
for every child. This is a reasonable plan, and it will 
enable the denomination to employ a religious teacher who 
will be able to take the various classes in rotation. The 
objection on the part of a certain section of Noncon- 
formists seems to us unfair and unreasonable. It is difficult 
to speak with certainty as to exactly what has been settled about 
the bargaining between the local authority and the owners 
of Voluntary schools, but we gather that while the local 





every reason to believe that his optimism is justified for the 
present. But how great the danger has been is shown by the 
recent trial at Pietersburg, in the Transvaal, of Ngazana, the | 
Tongaland spy. He declared that he had been sent by | 
Dinizulu to the Transvaal and Swaziland to arrange for a 

general rising, and that Dinizulu was angry with Bambaata 

for precipitating matters before preparations were complete, 
The story may bea lie; but if so, the fact that it was invented | 
shows the feeling at the back of the native mind. 





At the annual meeting of the Imperial South Africa 
Association on Friday week at Grosvenor House a resolution 
was moved by Sir Gilbert Parker that the £3,000,000 set aside 
out of the guxranteed loan for the purposes of land settlement 
in the new Colonies should, as the instalments were repaid, 
be reinvested in perpetuity for the work of settlement. It is 
a proposal with which we cordially agree, and we are grateful 
to Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Lord Lovat, and others for 
the way in which they have kept this, the least disputable of 
South African policies, before the British public. We should | 
like to see a part of the so-called war contribution of 
£30,000,000, which Mr. Chamberlain in an ill-omened moment 
tried to fasten on the Transvaal, raised by the new Colonies, and 
employed, not as a kind of tribute to the Mother-country, but 
in placing British settlers on the soil of the Colony. 
We are well aware of the obstacles in the way. South 
Africa is not Canada, and the settlers require special 
eapital and special assistance; but these difficulties do not 


authority will not be able to refuse arbitrarily to take 


| over Voluntary schools, the Voluntary schools will have 
| the right to insist that the facilities under Clause IIT. must 


be granted them in every case. Here again the concession 
seems ‘to us eminently sound, and in no way calculated to 
injure the main principles of the Bill. 


The appointment of a Departmental Committee on Railway 
Accounts was announced on Monday. By the terms of refer- 


| ence the Committee are to consider and report what changes, 
| if any, are desirable in the form and scope of the accounts 


and statistical returns (capital, traffic, receipts, and expendi- 
ture) rendered by railway companies under the Railway 
Regulation Acts. Mr. Clayton Cole, one of the directors of 
the Bank of England, is Chairman. Among other members 
are Mr. W. M. Acworth and Mr. George Peel. Mr. George 
Peel and those who have joined with him in past years in 
agitating for a drastic revision of our railway statistics have 
every reason to be gratified at the result of their efforts. 





A Departmental Committee has also been appointed by the 
Treasury to inquire into shipping risks in time of war. The 
Committee is instructed to consider and report (1) whether 
it is desirable that the State should undertake to make good 
to shipowners and traders losses incurred through the capture 
of shipping by the enemy in time of war; (2) if so, whether 
such indemnity should be granted gratuitously, or should be 
coupled with the payments of premiums calculated to recoup 
the State; (3) what conditions should be attached to the grant 
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— 
of the indemnity, and what arrangements should be made for 
the proper working of the same. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
ig to act as Chairman, and the members include Sir R. B. 
Finlay, Sir Thomas Glen Coats, M.P.,Sir George S. Clarke, 
sir George Murray, Mr. Henry Gladstone, and Mr. Frederick 
Huth Jackson. We have always contended that by far the 
best way of settling the difficulty is for the Government 
to endorse every ordinary marine policy of insurance on 
British goods and British vessels with an additional in- 
sarance against capture or destruction by the enemy. The 
result would be that a declaration of war would leave our 
shippers and merchants undisturbed, and prevent any dan- 

rous panic. That is exactly what we want to aim at. The 
obligation likely to fall on the Exchequer would be very small 
compared with the ruin resulting from the panic caused by a 
few captures, or even by the mere fear of captures which 


never took place. 





The terms of reference and personnel of the Welsh Church 
Commission were announced on Thursday. The Commission 
are to inquire and report upon the origin, nature, amount, and 
application of the temporalities, endowments, and other 
properties of the Church of England in Wales and Mon- 
mouthsbire, and into the provision made and work done there 
by the Churches of all denominations for the spiritual welfare 
of the people, and the extent to which the people avail them- 
selves of such provision. The impartiality of the Commission 
isamply guaranteed by its religious and political complexion, 
four out of the nine members—Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Frank Edwards, M.P., and 
Archdeacon Evans—being Churchmen, the others being Dr, 
Fairbairn, of Mansfield College; Sir John Williams, the dis- 
tinguished physician; Mr.S. T. Evans, K.C., M.P.; Mr. John 
Greaves (Lord-Lieutenant, Carnarvonshire); and Professor 
Henry Jones, of Glasgow University. 





A meeting was held in the Albert Hall on Tuesday night to 
protest against the Education Bill. Lord Halifax, who pre- 
sided, read a letter from Lord Hugh Cecil dealing with two 
points. First, Lord Hugh spoke of the danger of allowing 
undenominational religion to be alone recognised and 
approved by the State. “It is emphatically a new religion 
which is absolutely inconsistent with and contrary to the 
teaching of the Church of England.” Though there was 
teaching given under the Cowper-Temple Clause which does 
not lead to undenominational religion, “ the effect of the clause 
is unquestionably to produce in people’s minds an impression 
that religion freed from what is peculiar to a denomination is 
something finer, more Christian, and more elevated than the 
teaching of the historic and universal Church. It is therefore 
a matter of life and death to the Church of England to oppose 
to the utmost undenominational religion.” We have no wish 
to seem discourteous to Lord Hugh Cecil, but we must ask 
what grounds he has for his very wide and self-confident 
statements as to what is contrary to the teaching of the 
Church of England, Would he, we wonder, denounce Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Liberty of Prophesying” as contrary to the 
teachings of the Church of England? It is certainly not 
easy to describe it as denominational religion. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s other point was the question of 
resisting the law if it is tainted with injustice. Though 
it would be premature to prescribe for Churchmen their 
duty in circumstances which have not yet arisen, Lord 
Hugh declares that “we should be mad to overlook the 
material influence that ‘ passive resistance’ has had in 
framing the present Bill, and the weight that is attached 
to the fear of Roman Catholic resistance if Clause IV. 
is not moulded to their liking. We must not let it be thought 
that Churchmen are less zealous for their religious opinions 
than Nonconformists or Roman Catholics, or that if illegal 
action is to be tolerated in others, they will shrink from 
availing themselves of so powerful a weapon.” These words, 
we are told, were rapturously applauded at the meeting. We 
may point out that Lord Hugh’s view on this point is in 
absolute contradiction to that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who at the very beginning of the controversy rejected alto- 
gether the notion that Churchmen were to copy Noncon- 
formists in refusing to obey a law which they disliked. We 
cannot help thinking that here, as in other matters which 








concern the safety and good government of the Church of 
England, both laity and clergy will be wise to follow the 
Primate of All England rather than Lord Hugh Cecil. If 
the Church cannot set an example of obedience to the law of 
the land, she will forfeit her claim to be a national Church. 
Happily, we do not believe that she will, to borrow a phrase 
from Lord Hugh, be so mad as to suffer such a forfeiture. 


Canon Beeching, preaching in Westminster Abbey last 
Sunday on the relations of Church and State, dealt with the 
question of religious teaching in elementary schools in a 
passage that deserves close attention. The plea that 
the State should take no part in religious education 
rested on the theory that the State was secular; but 
that theory was neither Scriptural nor Christian, nor did 
it answer to the facts; for, as he pointed out, if the State is 
secular, why does it go beyond its province and forbid Sunday 
trading? So far as Christianity was common to all English 
Christians, the State was justified in prescribing it to be 
taught,—nay, it would be guilty of a suicidal neglect of duty 
if it did not so prescribe it, subject to safeguards for conscien- 
tious scruples. If doctors of theology, on being consulted as 
to what these common principles were, declared that they did 
not exist, then we must de-Christianise the English State, but 
only because we had first de-Christianised the English people. 
But this was not the case. On the contrary, most English 
Churchmen could subscribe to the greater part of the common 
statement of faith recently put forth by the Free Churches. 
Failing a scheme of teaching prepared by the leaders of the 
several religious societies for use in State schools, the State 
might appoint a central representative Committee, responsible 
for the religious teaching in its elementary schools, instead of 
leaving so important a matter to chance local majorities. 





The hearing of the Bodmin election petition was con- 
cluded on Monday, and resulted in the unseating of Mr. Agar- 
Robartes. Mr. Justice Grantham in giving judgment said 
that the two points in the case were the question of treating 
and the question when an election could be said to commence. 
The Corrupt Practices Act did not intend to make a candi- 
date liable for the costs of nursing a constituency; hence he 
could not hold that the expenses of the past three years were 
election expenses. As to the other matter, he accepted the 
view that Mr. Agar-Robartes bad had no corrupt intention in 
his — but the zeal of Mr. Millman, who in effect acted 
as election agent, had outrun his discretion; and the garden 
party given by the parents of the candidate, and organised by 
the agent, was corrupt treating within the meaning of the 
Act. The time when the party was held—on the eve of the 
election—determined its character. Mr. Justice Lawrance 
concurred, but added that in his view the expenses of nursing 
the seat were election expenses, and that the election was void 
also on the ground of a false return. Mr. Justice Grantham 
in his judgment referred with some feeling to the Motion of 
Censure in the House of Commons, and the attacks upon his 
Yarmouth judgment,—a matter which we have dealt with 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Asquith addressed a large meeting of Liberals at 
Northampton on the evening of Friday week. In face 
of the great industrial economic rivalry now going on, it 
was monstrous that they should be quarrelling about 
the precise quantum of controversial dogma which might 
be crammed into the poor little brains of their children, 
“Teach them to fear God, to serve the State, to hate 
injustice, to love their neighbour, to do their duty with all 
their might; give them a knowledge of what the wise have 
taught, and what the saints have hoped, and what the great 
have done; make it your governing aim and system of educa- 
tion to turn out good citizens, good fathers, good employers, 
good craftsmen,—then, and then only, you will have solved the 
problem of national education.” During Mr. Asquith’s speech 
there were many interruptions on the part of the advocates 
of female suffrage, and after the meeting an attempt was 
made to mob him. The chances of women obtaining the 
Parliamentary vote were never very bright, but what little 
chance there was has now vanished altogether. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


NHE recent news from Russia creates a feeling almost 
of hopelessness. Neither side is winning, and both 

sides are either threatening or carrying out policies which 
directly tend to social anarchy. ‘The reformers are 
repeating their threats that interference with the Duma 
will be followed by an insurrection of the peasantry 
directed against the landlords, and have so far terrified 
the Government that a decision which had been taken to 
rorogue the Duma has been again abandoned or delayed. 
t has, in fact, been considered wiser to continue despising 
and thwarting the representative body than to coerce it 
into silence by any sensational blow. On the other hand, 
no concession whatever is made to the reformers. Arrests 
of their supporters are multiplied, until in the great 
centres the prisons will no longer contain the numbers 
sentenced to detention. Threats of military interference 
with all “ demonstrations” are issued by the Governors- 
General, and we sadly fear that it has been decided to 
utilise the popular hatred of the Jews in order to strike 
terror into all opponents of tho existing system. The 
official plan, it would seem, is to warn thie lowest class 
that a “ pogrom” or massacre is intended, and then to 
send an agent of the police to throw a bomb into some 
religious procession. This acts as a signal, the dregs of 
the population rise, and for a day or two the unhappy 
Jews are given up to massacre and plunder. The lower 
Russians of the cities regard the Jews as the citizens 
of Paris in August, 1572, regarded the Huguenots,— 
namely, as detestable infidels who are also potential 
rebels. A belief that the Jews are behind every 
popular commotion has been carefully diffused among the 
people, and is, of course, strongly confirmed by the orders 
issued to the police and the soldiers that during a 
“pogrom” neither shall attack the rioters. Why, it is 
asked, should Christians be killed in order that Jews may 
be safe? Indeed, when, as at Bialystok, the victims, driven 
to despair, attempt to defend themselves, the soldiery 
attack them with the bayonet and fire upon their houses. 


The rioters are practically paid men, for the Jews most 
imprudently keep their valuables under their own eyes, 


and the loot is publicly sold in the bazaars. The total 
result, as we saw at Kishineff, and now see at Bialystok, is 
that whenever the Chief of Police will lend himself {6 the 
plot, a St. Bartholomew is always possible, and is never 
puyished by the authorities, who say that they cannot 
execute rioters whose motives are indignation on behalf of 
the Czar, and devotion to the Orthodox Church. The 
Deputies in the Duma do their best by speeches and 
deputations to the desolated or threatened cities to defend 
the Jews, who, as they well know, look to them for protec- 
tion. But without help from either the Executive or the 
soldiery they are utterly powerless, and there is grave 
reason to fear that the entire Jewish race in Russia— 
more than five millions in number—may be exposed 
to wholesale murder and outrage, or else be expelled. 
The latter would probably be the course adopted, 
as it was in Spain, but that there is no Morocco 
to which the Jews can be conveyed. Neither Germany 
nor Austria will receive the unhappy race, the majority 
of whom have neither the money, nor probably the 
knowledge, to convey themselves to the coast, wherice 
possibly they could reach England, France, or America. 
Such scenes, of course, wake a fury in the revolutionaries, 
whether Jewish or Christian, and from every part of 
Russia we hear stories of the assassination of leading 
police officers, or of other officials accused of exceptional 
cruelty. Anarchy, in fact, prevails throughout Russia, 
except in St. Petersburg and Moscow, where as yet it is 
superseded by plans for vast strikes, which if carried out 
will reduce those capitals to the position of besieged 
cities. 

As yet, as we have said, there is no symptom upon 
which we can base a reasonable hope of ultimate pacifica- 
tion. The Duma, though self-controlled, and according to 
the best accounts not indisposed, if a new Ministry is 
appointed from its own ranks, to a compromise which 
would at all events save the dynasty, is whilst the Govern- 
ment remains in the hands of the reactionaries entirely 





powerless, even though apparently unani 

other hand, the 7 ala sar oh no py 
reactionaries who advise and control it are morbidly af oe 
of an Agrarian Law, which will at least selon ne 
incomes and impair their prestige, and seem, as we j oir 
from many hints that are allowed to reach Borla oe 
Vienna, to have resolved to await a general risin ae 
foolish faith that if it occurs they can lose = m 5 
than is now demanded. Their immediate plan, so Sree 
it can be discerned by outsiders, is to suspend the auhemean 
probably by declaring the Czar too ill to exercise he 
functions, to appoint a military dictator, and to deal with 
the revolutionaries as if they were invaders. If the troo 
adhere to them, this plan may momentarily succeed The 
revolutionaries are not armed, and the modern organisa 
tion of a military State renders the conscript. pwn 
practically irresistible. The journalists in Western Euro 
say this is not the case, because the necessary seemhate 
means cannot be collected. Rankruptcy, they believe J 
at hand. The financiers of Europe, they argue, will re 
grant another loan until order has been completely re. 
established. That statement, however, is only partiall 
true. The Treasury still retains the disposal of on 
masses of most attractive property, many railways 
enormous forests, the gold mines of the Ural, mines of 
other metals, and deposits of mineral oil scattered over 
many districts of Russia. Nor do we believe that in the 
worst emergency the wealthy Church of the Empire could 
or would refuse a demand for a loan. All, therefore 
depends upon the troops, and the action of the troops 
remains as doubtful as it has always hitherto been. It is 
possible—or even, according to recent despatches, certain— 
that in many regiments, especially of infantry, the soldiers 
will refuse to fire upon the unarmed people; but that 
decision certainly does not cover the whole Army, 
the number of the Cossacks is very great, and soldiers 
dislike firing upon comrades in arms. _ It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the existing state of things, shocking as it 
may be considered in the West, may continue for months 
to come, until the peasantry, losing all hope alike in the 
Duma and in the Government, seize the land without the 
compensation which in the shape of quit-rent could now 
be easily arranged. It is when the peasantry rise that the 
loyalty of the soldiers, who are to the extent of ninety per 
cent. themselves peasants, will be brought to its supreme 
test. 

We have ourselves but little doubt of the ultimate 
outcome of the existing anarchy. The revolution will win; 
but there is a new danger approaching. Up to the present 
moment, though the powers of the dynasty have been 
threatened, the dynasty itself has retained so much of tho 
loyalty of the masses that it might easily have effected a 
compromise which would leave it its grand position, its 
enormous wealth, and, possibly, should it throw up a 
strong man, or be wise enough to choose a capable Vizier, 
would preserve much of its predominance in the adminis- 
tration, as the Hohenzollern dynasty has done. We cannot 
but fear that there is now danger lest, like the Stuarts 
and the Bourbons, the Romanoffs should be required to 
sacrifice all. They have lost much of their prestige 
already. The people begin to suspect them of incurable 
hostility to their great demand, the possession of the cul- 
tivable land; and once convinced of that, they may either 
rank themselves behind some Pretender, or in utter despair 
of Royalty set up a Republic. Most observers in the West 
regard this latter solution as impossible, and we do not 
ourselves, we confess, believe that Russia is ready for any 
experiment of the kind. But we must not forget that 
many Russians are of a different opinion. The unity of 
Russia, which so impresses ‘mankind, is far from perfect, 
and a federal Constitution may, if all other plans fail, 
prove intelligible to the people, who have not, we are told, 
entirely forgotten that the autocracy was built up by the 
gradual conquest of many comparatively small princi- 
palities. It is quite useless to discuss projects of that 
kind, now entertained only by the wildest of revolutionaries; 
but Russia, it is plain, suffers grievously, and a hundred 
millions of people who suffer, when once in movement, 
are apt to march towards ends they do not foresee and 
have not seriously intended. Wise counsels may yet 
save all that is at stake—and within that “all,” let 
it not be forgotten, is the safety of European international 
polity—but the worst symptom is the entire absence 
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intelligence at the centre. It may be doubted 
~ bo even now Nicholas II. clearly wo Heatw - the 
condition of his vast dominions. He cannot know it of 
himself as a superior being might, and who of the group 
ground him has the imagination to discern, and the 
disinterestedness to tell him, the whole truth? People in 
Denmark may; but among those immediately around him 
outsiders can discern no one with either the wisdom or 
the probity to play Necker’s part. 





WHITE LABOUR*FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
MINES. 


E do not intend to re-enter in detail on the 
controversy connected with Chinese labour in 
South Africa. Taking the question as a whole, we 
consider that the Cabinet has dealt with a very difficult 
problem in a reasonable and statesmanlike way, and 
we have no sympathy whatever with those extremists 
who are just now attempting to force the Government 
into violent action as regards repatriation. Much as we 
disliked the policy of introdueing Chinese indentured 
labour under semi-servile conditions, we have always 
realised that the harm done by the Ordinance could not 
be undone either quickly or easily. No Cabinet with a 
full sense of respoysibility could have acted otherwise than 
the present Cabinet acted in regard to the licenses already 
issued. Again, we feel as to repatriation that the most 
that the Government could do was to see that no China- 
man was detained in South Africa against his will. Finally, 
we hold that the only policy consistent with the principles 
which ought to control the self-governing portions of the 
Empire is the policy of leaving the final decision on the 
employment of Chinese labour in the hands of the Colony, 
subject to the disallowance of any Colonial Act which 
would introduce a system of serfage or semi-serfage incon- 
sistent with the essential -velfare of the Empire as a whole. 
While the Government adhere to the course which they 
originally marked out for themselves, and refuse to depart 
from it in either direction, we believe that they will secure 
the support of the nation. 


One of our chief objections to the introduction of Chinese 
labour to supplement the native labour, which, of course, 
must always be the chief form of unskilled labour used 
in the mines, has always been that it was an abandonment 
of the true policy in regard to the settlement of the 
Transvaal. It is impossible to forget the war, or to expect 
the Boers to forget it. That being so, our object, as we 
urged from the very beginning of the war, should be to 
introduce as large a white non-Boer population into the 
Colony as possible. To put the matter plainly, we can 
only make our position absolutely safe by packing the 
Transvaal with white men who are either British, or at any 
rate are not likely to sympathise with the Boers against 
their Anglo-Saxon fellow-subjects. The employment in 
the mines of an increased number of white labourers, 
skilled and unskilled, presented an admirable opportunity 
for such a packing of the Transvaal with a non-Boer 

pulation. Unhappily, the mineowners, partly from a 
iking for the nominally cheap labour of South African 
natives and Orientals, which is perhaps not unnatural, 
but still more from the desire to employ labourers who 
would not form Trade-Unions and demand a voice in 
settling the price and conditions of labour, and, further, 
would not have votes, and so share the rights of self- 
government with the mineowners, decided not to attempt 
the use of unskilled white labour in the mines. Instead, 
they insisted that their industry could not be carried on 
unless they were allowed to import Chinese labour, and 
to import it under conditions of a semi-servile character, 
and-totally unfitted to a Colony which aspires to be a 
white man’s country. When once the fatal decision 
against white labour was arrived at, all sorts of arguments 
were of course found to support it, and were no 
doubt in many cases sincerely believed in by the 
mineowners. For example, it was asserted that white 
labour could not be used in the mines, and would not, 
owing to social and racial prejudices, come forward to do 
the work, even if such work were physically possible for 
white men. Again, it was declared that the cost of white 
unskilled labour was prohibitive. When it was pointed 
out that white labour was employed in Australia and in 


America in worse climates and under worse conditions 
than in the Transvaal to win ore of quite as low a grade; 
that Mr. Creswell’s experiment had shown that the use of 
white labour was not economically unsound in South Africa 3 
and, finally, that there were thousands of white men 
who did not feel the alleged prejudices, the mineowners 
simply reasserted their former propositions. They made 
no real attempt to explain why white labour could not do 
things in the healthy and comparatively cool atmosphere 
of the Rand which are done in Australia and California. 
They merely met every argument, physical and political, 
with a sullen non possumus, and the reiteration that 
Chinese labour, and Chinese labour under the conditions 
of the Ordinance, was the only form of labour which they 
would or could employ on the mines to supplement the 
work of the Kaffirs. If they were not allowed this par- 
ticular form of Oriental labour under the conditions of 
the Ordinance they must close their mines. 

A telegram from its Johannesburg correspondent appear- 
ing in the Daily Chronicle of Wednesday seems, however, 
to indicate that there is a possibility of better conditions 
prevailing on the Rand. He tells us that the Rand Daily 
Mazl announces that the mineowners are giving work to the 
unemployed at the rate of 7s. 6d.a day, that a hundred 
men are engaged on the Crown Reef, and that large 
numbers of Boers are applying for work. As the corre- 
spondent remarks, this fact disposes of the statement that 
the white man will not work in the mines. It will be 
remembered that it has sometimes been asserted that 
the white man will sooner die of starvation than do 
“Kaflir’s work” in South Africa. The correspondent 
notes, however, that during Mr. Creswell’s experiment 10s. 
a day was paid instead of 7s. 6d., and that even at this 
high rate of pay Mr. Creswell always declared--and 
brought plenty of faets and figures to prove his case— 
that white labour was quite as cheap as the labour of 
Kaffirs or Chinamen. Our own impression is that if as 
much care and trouble were taken by the mineowners to 
import and organise white unskilled labour as was taken 
in the case of the Chinese, there would be no sort of 
difficulty in its employment. No doubt it would be 
necessary to provide houses for the white labourers, and 
also to make arrangements under which their food could 
be procured at a reasonable rate; but such arrangements, 
though costly and troublesome, have had to be made in 
the case of the Chinese. . A very large number of labourers 
could, we believe, be obtained from England if the mine- 
owners were to make it clear that such lahour would 
be fairly treated. Again, we feel certain that a good 
deal of the Italian labour which has proved so useful 
in America and in great engineering works all over 
Europe, and even in Egypt, might be employed upon the 
Rand. The Italian is an excellent colonist, and there 
is no reason to believe that he would prove anything 
but loyal to the British Empire. Probably, as we have 
said, the white labourer would not be as amenable as 
the Chinaman. That is, he would form combinations to 
protect his interests and would also demand the vote. It 
has not been found, however, in America or in the 
self-governing Colonies, not to mention England itself, 
that such aspirations render a man unfit to work with his 
hands, and we do not see why South Africa should be an 
exception to the rule. It has, indeed, been proved again 
and again that highly paid labour is often economically 
more productive than low-paid labour. No one, we take 
it, pretends that the Chinaman does a very splendid day’s 
work for his meagre day’s pay. Again, though his wage 
is nominally so small, the incidental expenses to which his 
employers and the community are put are so large that 
his labour becomes in fact very dear. 

We understand that a proposal has lately been made in 
regard to the use of white labour in the mines which might 


| prove useful. It is suggested that the taxation of the 


mines might be graduated in such a way as to place a pre- 
mium on the mines which employ white unskilled labour. 
In this way the mineowners would be given a direct interest 
in engaging white men to do their work. Some such 
proposal seems to us well worth trying, for we cannot but 
believe that if once white unskilled labour were used on a 
sufficiently big scale, the mineowners would come to see 
its value. Even though reluctantly, they would drop 
their objection to employing men who had votes, and would 





find out that the trail of the serpent of Trade-Unionism, 
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which they declare is over all white labour, is not so 
terrible a thing as it seems. No doubt in theory it is 
pleasanter for an employer to get an automatic obedience 
out of those whom he employs. Nevertheless, all experi- 
ence shows that the greatest business profits come not 
from works where such labour is employed, but from those 
where the white labourer uses his powers of collective 
bargaining to the utmost. It has been said, and said 
truly, that a high rent is often the best manure for a field. 
In the same way it can be shown that a high wages-bill 
is often the best stimulant to an industrial business. 





M. CLEMENCEAU AND M. JAURES. 


CLEMENCEAU is an illustrious example of the 
e men who come late into their inheritance. He 
was over fifty before he had written a leading article, and 
he has been the most influential journalist in France. He 
has only now entered a Cabinet, and he is already one of 
the strongest Ministers that the Third Republic has seen. 
He has been specially fortunate in the circumstances of his 
accession to office. He is not the Prime Minister; and 
in France to be Prime Minister is to have very little of 
your own way and to be the object of constant intrigues. 
M. Sarrien, indeed, may have better fortune than his 
predecessors, partly perhaps because there is no way that 
he much cares to have, and partly because the presence of 
M. Clemenceau in the Home Department may act as a 
political lightning-conductor. For the moment, however, 
the Minister of the Interior is more likely to attract popu- 
larity than to dissipate enmity. We may expect—always 
remembering, of course, that in France it is seldom the 
expected that happens—to see the Cabinet carried over the 
shallows that have so often proved fatal to French Minis- 
tries by his success in his new character of Protector of 
his countrymen against Socialism. 


In spite of his extreme theories on some subjects— 
notably on religion—M. Clemenceau is what all politicians, 
unless they belong to such exceptional types as M. Jaurés on 
one side and the Comte de Mun on the other, must be. He 
is an opportunist. He distinguishes, that is, between what 
is practicable and what is not practicable. He sets before 
him, not the ideal to which he would aspire if he dwelt in 
an imaginary world, but only so much of that ideal as 
he may hope to make his own in, the world in which he 
lives. In the circumstapees in which he entered upon 
his work he was, as it turned out, eminently fortunate. 
The Socialists proved his best friends. When it was 
known that he had consented to take office, the enemies of 
the Republic became suddenly and unusually hopeful. 
They counted upon the alarm which the appointment 


LT 
was only when all his efforts in this direction had fa; 
and it was impossible any longer to leave the soldiers at 
the mercy of an armed mob, that he at last ordbred ¢ 
troops to show that force was on their side, and to show it 
unmistakably. It then proved that M. Clemenceau’s plans 
had been so well laid that order was restored almost at 
once. Under a less resolute Minister the strikes might 
have got altogether out of hand, and Paris might have been 
involved in “a rising the consequences of which no ong 
could estimate.” M. Clemenceau’s defence is complete 
He has been gentle so long as here seemed to be a chance 
that gentleness could cope with the situation. He has 
been resolute when it was evident tlfat gentleness would 
be only weakness under a finer name. 

The conflict in the street has been followed by a conflict 
in the Chamber. This has been much more than a mere 
discussion of the particular steps taken by M. Clemenceau 
for the suppression of revolt. M. Jaurés has not only 
denounced those steps; he has explained the purpose of 
the Socialist revolution, and the changes which its victory 
would work in France. M. Jaurés no longer asks for mere 
makeshifts; he will have nothing short of Collectivism, 
All property is to be held by the State, all labour is to be 
employed by the State, and the small proprietors are to be 
reconciled to the appropriation of their holdings by the 
community by the beneficent administration which jis to 
follow upon the transfer. Monday and Tuesday in this 
week have been taken up by M. Clemenceau’s criticism of 
the picture M. Jaurés has sketched, and by an exposi- 
tion of the means by which the Government hope to make 
the completion of the picture unnecessary. To many of 
the reforms which M. Jaurés desires to see effected 
M. Clemenceau is himself favourable. But this partial 
agreement does not prevent him from recognising the under- 
lying and permanent antagonism between the two ideals, 
M. Jaurésis a Collectivist, M. Clemenceau is an Individualist. 
He is an Individualist because he is a Republican, for the 

tepublican Party, as the heir of the Revolution, is the 
defender of the rights of man,—of the individual man. 
Nothing, probably, could do so much to strengthen the 
Republic as this plain statement. It is to the fear which 
the French peasant proprietors have of Socialism, and of 
the supposed tendency of the Radical Party to coquet with 
Socialism, that thereactionary politician has always appealed. 
He has insisted on treating this tendency as inseparable 
from the Republican form of government, and from time 
to time the weakness of the Republicans actually in power 
has seemed to justify him in identifying the two things. 
It will be impossible to go on doing this to any purpose 
after M. Clemenceau’s speech. He has interpreted the 
meaning of the recent elections, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that his interpretation is the true one. France is 





would excite in the more sober and conservative districts 
of France. Even then, probably, they greatly exaggerated | 
this alarm. They forgot that they themselves had done 
much to weaken it by the pains they had been at to show 
that a Conservative victory would mean only the substitu- 
tion of one danger for another. If the new Government 
stood for injury to property, an anti-Republican triumph 
would stand for political confusion, and possibly civil war. 
As it happened, however, the electors were not called upon 
to choose between these alternative risks. The Socialists 
went out of their way to give M. Clemenceau an occasion 
for making the right impression. If they had remained 
quict, timid people might conceivably have argued that the 
Socialists evidently had a Minister to their mind, and so 
felt that there was no need for them to resist the law, or 
terrorise employers, or make unprovoked attacks on the 
soldiery. All that they could hope to get by these means 
they would get without difficulty from the new Minister of 
the Interior. Even if people who had something to lose 
had reasoned in this way, it is not at all likely that the 
result of the elections would have been markedly different. 
But at all events there was a chance that it might have 
been different, and it was from this remote risk that the 
Socialists saved the Government. They at once resorted 
to violence, the kind of violence that might have 
been very damaging to a reactionary Government, 
which would probably have tried to put it down 
without giving the offenders any chance of coming 
to a wiser mind. But it was the reverse of damaging 
to M. Clemenceau. He at once did everything in his 
power to bring the strikers to hear reason, and it 











Republican to the core. She is Radical to the core. But 
she is not Socialist ; and the Socialists, instead of being, as 


| they have persuaded themselves they are, the very back- 


bone of the Republic and of the Radicals, are really their 
most dangerous foes. The one thing which might make 
France abjure the Radical Party, and even the Republic 
itself, is the notion that these two things are inseparable 
from Socialism. There is no politician so fitted by 
character and antecedents to disabuse Frenchmen of this 
notion as M. Clemenceau,—no one so much associated with 
Socialists in the days when they were alike fighting for 
their lives, no one whose declared, whose almost ostenta- 
tious, severance from them is so calculated to reassure 
timid property-holders. 

M. Clemenceau did more, however, than mark the funda- 
mental distinction between the Socialist ideal of the Re- 
public and his own. He said some notable things about 
the general policy of the Cabinet of which he is the most 
important member. M. Clemenceau has often been thought 
a Jacobin, and in the past his aspirations have undoubtedly 
seemed to point in that direction. Now, however, he stands 
revealed, as a Jacobin if you like, but* a Jacobin who is 
not above learning by experience. Since he took office 
one of the accusations most often brought against him has 
been that he represents in the Cabinet the temper and 
policy of M. Combes. What that policy is M. Combes 
has not tried to conceal. He has described the Separation 
Law as an imperfect measure, which, unless its defects can 
be remedied in the process of carrying it out, must be 
followed by a far more stringent measure. Until latel 
M. Clemenceau would have been credited with very muc 
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the same intentions. But here comes in his opportunism,— 
opportunist in the best sense of the word. Hesees France 

she is, not as bis anti-theological fancy might wish to 
ae t her, and he recognises that though Frenchmen are 

Mite willing that the Church should be disestablished, they 
1 at wish religion to be proscribed, or the law to be 

‘od out at the cost of a succession of small, but not for 

reason less embittered, riots in churches or at church 
joors. “ Anti-Clerical oppression,” says M. Clemenceau 
with a ebaracteristic touch of cynicism, “ has served its 
me.” It bas been useful, perhaps, in convincing the 
clergy that the Government is in earnest, but it can do no 
more. Now the country wishes that the Clerical difficulty 

“shall henceforth be settled in accordance with liberty.” 
Whether M. Clemenceau’s idea of liberty is quite ours is a 
yestion on Which it would be rash to speak; but that he 
should have admitted that there has been such a thing as 
anti-Clerical oppression in the past, and declared that it 
ought to have no place in the present, are indications of a 
striking, and, as we hope, fruitful, change in Republican 

policy, and—what is sull more necessary—in Republican 

administration. 


JUDGES AND ELECTION PETITIONS. 


INCE the General Election four petitions have come 
on for trial. In three the law has not been seriously 
questioned. In the first—Yarmouth—the sitting Member 
was acquitted of corrupt treating by both Judges, and of 
bribery through an agent by the senior Judge. The con- 
flict of opinion at Yarmouth, let it be remembered, was on 
the question whether the person who bribed was in fact 
an agent,—a point which has not arisen in the other cases. 
As we said at the time, we preferred Mr. Justice Channell’s 
view to Mr. Justice Grantham’s; but we are willing to 
admit that a legal justification may be made out for the 
latter. In the latest petition, tried at Bodmin this week, 
the only charge was corrupt treating, and this was held 
established by both Judges against a man who was 
undoubtedly an agent. ‘lo the ordinary lay mind 
the treating at Bodmin seems more innocent than the 
treating at Yarmouth; and the question as to when an 
election may be said to begin has been decided by 
Mr. Justice Grantham in one way in the East of 
England and in another way in the West. The manner 
of the Judge, combined with these apparent inconsistencies 
of interpretation, has left the impression with many people 
that a strong political bias governed the hearings. The 
two Conservatives have retained their seats, and the one 
Liberal has been turned out. We believe this impression 
to be wholly erroneous. Though we differ from Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s law, we believe that he gave his 
decisions solely on legal grounds, and we are willing 
to admit that a fair case in law can be made out 
even for Yarmouth. ‘The apparent inconsistencies of 
utterance are unfortunate ; but those who condemn them 
should remember that they do not go to the root-point in 
the cases. But one thing we are not prepared to defend,— 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s manner. He treated the Yarmouth 
trial in a spirit of broad jocosity, and gave abundant 
reason to his opponents to think that he wished to make 
party capital out of the business. We do not ask that the 
judicial manner should always suggest the ermine. A man 
may be a distinguished Judge without ceasing to be human, 
and a profound knowledge of law is not inconsistent with 
a pretty wit. But the great judicial humourists of the 
past were never men who rushed to meet the most 
trifling pleasantries half-way. Wit, after all, depends 
upon a wise parsimony of language, and garrulity 
and inane jocularity are its mortal foes. The hearing 
of no case, least of all an election petition, is improved 
by these performances. For such a petition is a serious 
matter, going to the very root of good government and 
national health, and the ordinary citizen, who is quite 
repared to see comedy in an election, does not love the 
ippant treatment of any abuse in what, after all, is his 
title to liberty. Mr. Justice Grantham at Yarmouth was 
garrulous and jocose: at Bodmin he was garrulous and 
lacrymose; and we do not know which form is the more 
painful. 

Such behaviour has resulted, naturally but most un- 
fortunately, in a Motion of Censure in the House of 
Commons, which will be taken next Friday week. We 
cau readily understand that the House of Commons is 








jealous for its dignity, and objects to any frivolity, or any 
bias, shown in judging claims to its membership. Till 
less than half-a-century ago it kept the decision of election 
petitions to itself, placing them at first in the hands of 
the whole House, and then of a Committee of Members. 
It parted with this right, and deputed the work to the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, simply in order to get rid of 
the party element, which was inevitable in a popular body. 
Under the old system the House of Commons was virtually 
judge in its own cause, and the ruling majority had no 
inclination to practise self-sacrifice, Election law cleatly 
becomes a farce if breaches of it are to be condoned 
according to the politics of the erring candidate, and the 
Corrupt Practices Act might as well never have been 
passed. The only solution is to transfer the hearing to 
some non-political body, and the Judicial Bench is the 
one tribunal which has an ez officio political neutrality. 
But, having once made this transference, the House of 
Commons is bound to support it. It cannot complain 
when the judgment is not in accordance with its 
wishes, or even when it is obviously wrong. If a free 
decision is granted, it must be freedom to decide 
wrongly as well as rightly. Even if a Judge shows 
party bias, or behaves unbecomingly in any way, we think 
that the House would be ill advised to interfere, ufless 
the thing assumed such scandalous dimensions as to 
become a national danger. Criticism of the Bench by the 
House is to be deprecated, as an interference with that 
independence of the Judicature which is one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Constitution. The House has the ulti- 
mate power, and in interfering it constitutes itself a Judge 
in its own cause. We do not blame it for being angry at 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s behaviour at Yarmouth; but if it 
consults its own dignity and remembers why it handed 
over election petitions to the King’s Bench, it will not 
accept the Motion of Censure. If the nation is thoroughly 
dissatisfied with a Judge, there are Constitutional means 
for his removal. Short of this, we strongly object to any 
Parliamentary criticism. If a Judge is not bad enough to be 
removed, he is good enough to be trusted, for any suspicion 
of surveillance by a popular body would play havoc with 
the independence of the Bench. 

At the same time, we think that a reform is necessary, 
but it must come from the side of the Judges. We believe 
that the Puisnes of the King’s Bench are the best body 
for the trial of election cases, the most competently 
trained, the least subject to political bias. You may hand 
over the work, if you please, to the directors of the Bank 
of England, or the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, 
or the Trustees of the British Museum, but you will 
only get a tribunal with more emphatic politics and 
with less skill in sifting evidence. Nor are we much in 
favour of adding a Judge of Appeal to the Bench. The 
Appeal Court is sufficiently overworked, and English 
Puisne Judges should be regarded as competent to 
meet any call upon their services. Possibly it might 
be well to make the Bench consist of three instead of 
two Judges, to prevent an unsatisfactory difference of 
opinion, as at Yarmouth; but for this purpose the long- 
promised additions to the number of Puisnes must be 
made. But the real reform should lie in the mode of 
selecting Judges for the work. A man may be a profound 
lawyer and an admirable Judge, and yet be wholly unfit for 
the task of hearing an election petition. Tact, dignity, a 
meticulous freedom from political prejudice, are wanted, 
far more than great legal learning. As compared with the 
ordinary King’s Bench work, the trial of election cases is 
easy, and there will often be a tendency to send down to 
deal with them Judges who can be more readily spared from 
the King’s Bench than others, or else to select according to 
rotation. Both methods seem to us to be wrong. The 
King’s Bench will always possess men who have the quali- 
ties of good election Judges, and these should be sent, and 
thesa alone. For the work, remember, is of the utmost 
gravity, involving the whole justification of our Constitu- 
tional attitude towards the guardians of English law. 





THE ATTITUDE OF YOUNG ENGLISHMEN 
TOWARDS MILITARY SERVICE. 

ter question whether the Spectator Experimental 

Company will have been turned into a body of 

competent infantry soldiers in the course of six months 


can only be decided after careful inspection by the 
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military authorities. The “Yes” or “No” to be 
given in this case does not, however, by any means 
exhaust the interest of the Experiment. For example, 
the formation of a company of men drawn from different 
parts of the country and from very various occupations 

rovides an opportunity for testing the feeling of young 
Geotivinn, chosen more or less at random, in regard 
to military service. In order to take advantage of this 
opportunity, a series of questions has been put to the 
hundred and five members of the Company, and answers 
have been received from them of no little significance. 
The following were the questions put :— 

“T.—What was your object in joining the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company ? , 

(a) Did you think it would improve your chances of getting 
on if you had had six months’ military training ? 

(6) Did you feel you would be a better man all round if 
you knew how to shoot and how to defend your 
country if needful ? 

(c) Did you ever think of joining the Militia ? 

(d) If so, why did you not join it? 

(e) Shall you, if you find your future employment makes 
it possible, join the Volunteers ? 

(f) Should you like to come out in future for a week’s 

° training every year? 

II.—What was your occupation before you joined ? 

III.—What do you intend to do when you leave? 

IV.—Do you think that a force like the Militia, but formed 
from a higher stamp of man, and trained like the Spectator 
Experimental Company for six months to begin with, and 
after that called out only for one week a year—shooting 
and a little drill to be done in men’s spare time like 
the Volunteers—would be popular and likely to get 
recruits ?” 

Before dealing with the answers in detail it should be 
stated that they were of a very genuine kind. There was 
no attempt, except, perhaps, in one instance, to reply to 
any of the questions in a jocular spirit, and it is also 
to be noted that the great majority of the answers were 
in no sense conventional, or merely repetitions of views 
which the young men concerned might have picked up 
from the newspapers. The answers bear a strictly 


individual character, and are plain and straightforward in 
every sense. To begin with, sixty-two men out of the 
hundred and five declare that their object in joining the 
Company was to obtain a military training; while the 
remaining forty-three state that their object was to obtain 


physical benefit. In one or two cases mental benefit was 
added. These answers strike us as very significant. They 
show that what we may term a sample batch of the 
youth of England realise the great practical advantage of 
military training. They like military training for its own 
sake, but they also realise the immense benefit to be derived 
from an improved physical condition. A good many men, 
it is to be noted, join military training and physical 
development together in their answers, and, indeed, from 
the general tone of the answers, it is clear that military 
training, physical improvement, and the patriotic desire to 
be ready in case of emergency are bound together in their 
minds. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
patriotic feeling appears in any “ high-falutin’” form, or 
that there is any of that public waving of the flag which is 
so distasteful to Englishmen of all ages and classes. We 
select a very typical answer, in which the patriotic intention 
is apparent, though expressed, and rightly expressed, in 
very sober terms :— 

“ What was your object in joining the Spectator Experimental 
Company ?” 

“To get an insight into the British Army so as to be of some 
use should necessity arise, and also for the benefit of my 
health.” 

To question I. (a) a hundred and three answers were 
in the affirmative and two in the negative. In a very great 
number of cases the answerers state that they considered 
that their “appearance ” would be improved by the train- 
ing, and that therefore their chances of getting on in civil 
life would be increased, “as in these days a great deal 
depends upon appearance.” In other words, the smart, 
alert-looking man has a better chance of a situation than 
a “ sloucher.” 

The whole Company say “Yes” to I. (b). And here we 
should like to point out again, for we hold it a fact to 
be proud of, that all the men answer quite simply, and 
those who say more than “Yes” as a rule only add 





“ decidedly ” or “ certainly.” No one, that is, has though 
it necessary to “buck” or “show off” in regard to ‘his 
patriotic sentiments. We are vonvinced, indeed, from 
perusal of these answers that the men feel exactly like the 
boys in “Stalky and Co.” when the terribly patriot; 
lecturer would wave the Union Jack in their faces.—They 
called him, it may be remembered, “ the original Gadenn, 
swine.”—Only one man amplifies his answer, and thig 
in so typically English a way that we must quote it :— 
“Did you feel you would be a better man all round if you 
knew how to shoot and how : 
tase bes to defend your Country if 


“ Yes, but not under compulsorysservice.” 


It is when we come to questions I. (c) and (d), which 
can best be treated together, that we get upon the most 
interesting ground of all. Ninety-eight men tell us that 
they had never thought of joining the Militia, though the 
fact of their having joined the Spectator Experimental 
Company shows that their hearts were set upon doing 
some soldiering in the course of their lives. Seven state 
that they had thought of joining the Militia. A goog 
number declare that they did not join the Militia because 
they objected to the company. Many of these, indeed 
seem to consider it strange that such a suggestion should 
ever have been put to them. Two point out in specific 
terms that to have joined the Militia would have meant 
loss of situation. One or two answers to question I. (d)— 
i.e., “ Why did you not join the Militia ? "—may be given as 
typical :—“ Because a man who has served in the Militia 
is looked on as a loafer and no good for civilian work.” 
“TI do not like the class of man I should be compelled 
to associate with.” “ Because of their bad reputation.” 
“I have more respect for myself and parents.” “ Father 
would not allow me.” ‘“ Because of the conditions under 
which it is conducted.” “Too many roughs in it.” 
“ Owing to the fact that employers do not think that they 
are fit employees.” “ Would either like to be a soldier or 
civilian, not a makeshift or an apology for one.” 
“Certainly not.” ‘“ Because I was always in constant 
work.” “No, because it is too rough, and men who serve 
in it can’t get on in civil life.” 

Though these answers apparently show how much the 
Militia has fallen in popular estimation, we do not, as 
keen friends and resolute upholders of the Militia Force, 
feel unduly depressed by them. We believe that if the 
constitution of the foree were altered to a six months’ 
training, with subsequent service on Volunteer conditions, 
the Militia would at once be entirely rehabilitated in 
public opinion. Our view in this matter is enforced 
by the fact that the whole hundred and five members of 
the Company give “ Yes” as their answer to question IV. 
And it is to be noted that this “Yes” is not of a 
perfunctory description, but is in a large number of 
cases something more than a mere “ Yes,” and contains 
some expression which shows that the men’s mind had 
bittex on the subject. “I most certainly think so,” is a 
typical answer. ‘“ I am very much in favour of the thing, 
and I think it would be a very popular idea,” is another ; 
while “ Yes, certainly,” and “ Yes, decidedly,” are freely 
scattered about the forms. It is interesting to find that 
the answer to I. (e) is very satisfactory. Seventy-six men 
say “ Yes,” fifteen are undecided, and only fourteen say 
“No.” The answer to I, (/) from ninety-eight men is 
“ Yes,” four are undecided, and only three say ‘“ No.” 

The result of the question concerning the men’s occupa- 
tions is so interesting that we give it in full. It certainly 
bears out our contention that the Spectator Experimental 
Company is a true sample drawn from the store of young 
English working men :— 

“Rerurn oF TRADES OR OccUPATIONS BEFORE JOINING THE 

Comrany. 
1 Dentist’s Assistant 


2 Drapers 
4 Electrical Engineers’ 


2 Milkmen 

4 Porters 

2 Plumbers’ Assistants 
Assistants 1 Picture-Frame Moker 

2 Engine Cleaners 1 Publisher's bloke 

1 Farm Hand keeper 

3 Footmen 2 Storekeepers 

1 Farm Pupil 2 Stable Lads 

2 Fishmongers 1 Stevedore 

1 Fruit and Flower 1 Sailor 
Grower 1 Surveyor 

1 Factory Hand 1 Shop Assistant 

2 Gardeners 1 Sawyer 

4 Grocers’ Assistants 1 Tailor 

2 Insurance Agents 1 Turner 

10 Labourers 1 Warehouseman 

1 Liquidisator 1 Weight-Lifter 

1 Motor-Cycle Racer 1 Wheelwright 

1 Machinistto Engineer 3 No Trade or Calling.” 


1 Auxiliary Postman 
2 Barmen 
4 Butchers 
4 Bricklayers 
1 Billiard Marker 
1 Boots 
1 Brother of a Training 
Colony [sic] 
1 Brass Finisher 
12 Clerks 
4 Club Waiters 
1 Checker 
1 Copyholder [? Print- 
ing Trade 
1 Tram Conductor 
2 Carmen 
1 Cyclist G.P.O, 
1 Cook 
1 Carpenter 
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The answers to question III. are interesting. Thirty- 


mon mean to go back to their trades, forty-seven 
gre undecided, ten mean to join the Police, eleven mean 
to join the Army, two are going to sea, and two are going 


It is unfortunately impossible to set forth within the 
limits of our space more of the answers in detail, but we 
must try to convey to our readers the general impression 
roduced by them. That general impression is that, could 
I be managed, a system of six months’ universal training 
for young Englishmen between the ages of seventeen 
and nineteen, so far from being unpopular, would be 
exceedingly popular, and would be regarded by the bulk 
of the persons who would undergo that training as dis- 
tinctly beneficial to themselves. When we say universal 
training, it must, of course, be clearly understood that we 
go not mean to suggest that compulsory service would be 

pular. That is a perfectly different matter. Nor, 

ain, do we suppose that it would be easy to make what 
we have called universal training compulsory. What we 
mean is this. Suppose the State were to decide that 
every young man who so desired should have an 
opportunity of going through a six months’ military course 
on the lines of the Spectator Experimental Company, an 
enormous number of young men would, we believe, 
elect to go through that training, although they intended 
afterwards to seek positions in civil life, and had no 
intention whatever of becoming soldiers. Whether it 
would be possible for the State to establish such a 
system of voluntary universal training we do not for 
the moment propose to discuss; but we hold, in view 
of our Experiment at Hounslow, that it would have 
an excellent effect, physically, morally, and mentally, 
on our young men, and that it would do an immense deal 
to improve the physique of the nation and to stop degene- 
ration. We could not, of course, in raising the Spectator 
Company, afford to take lads who were not in good health, 
and therefore the physical benefit is not so intensely 
marked with us as it might have been. If we had taken 
a hundred puny and ill-set-up lads, we do not doubt that 
by this time the visible effect on their physique would have 
been most marked. The Spectator men have improved 
immensely, and are in splendid condition at the present 
moment, but then it must be admitted that they were all 
physically sound when they started. 

To sum up, we hold that the Spectator Experiment proves 
that young Englishmen between eighteen and twenty do 
not dislike military training per se, but like it; and 
that the difficulty of recruiting a force like the Militia 
comes, not from any dislike of soldiering, but from the 
sense of self-preservation in the men. They may like 
soldiering, but they are not going to indulge their liking 
for it in such a way as to ruin them in their civil careers. 
In insisting upon the intrinsic popularity of military 
training among young men, it may be pointed out that 
the work done by the Spectator Company, though inter- 
esting work, has also been exceedingly hard work, mentally 
and physically,—far harder than that which either the 
Militia or Line recruits have to undergo. Men who 
wanted “a soft thing”—we are glad to say there were 
only one or two of them—left the Spectator Company in 
the first week of its formation. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.* 
V.—SHELTERS AND REFUGES. 


T is from that section of the unemployed—by far the 
largest section, we fear—which is more anxious to 

find excuses for not working than to find work that our 
charitable shelters and refuges draw the larger number 
of their inmates, thereby helping to maintain that 
section, and to obstruct any satisfactory solution of 
the problem of genuine unemployment. In this 














(* The articles in this series are contributed by different writers,—each an 
expert iu his own subject. Hence, though the general aim and purpose are 
the same, a difference in point of view may occasionally be visible, and there 
may also be occasional overlapping. It has been thought better not to 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, nor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, aud 
additions. An essential harmony produced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
manufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series, Next 
week's article will dea) with *‘ The Attractiveness of Poor Law Institutions.”— 
Eb. Spectator.) 





indirect fashion, shelters and refuges may be said with 
truth to manufacture paupers. But the direct influence 
they exercise, on the lives of their inmates, is still less satis- 
factory, although, in spite of this fact, it is not difficult to 
see how the genesis of such institutions in the present 
day was entirely natural and well-intentioned. Each of 
us must have had experience of the man who knocks at 
our door after six o'clock on a cold winter's evening, stating 
that he has been on the tramp all day looking fruitlessly 
for work, and begging for the price of a night’s lodging. 
We probably credit his story, and give him our pity 
and a shilling. Then we muse vaguely that it wauld 
be a good plan to have places to which men in such 
sore straits could be sent; and these vague musings, 
gradually taking shape, result in the movement to 
provide, here a free refuge, and there a shelter where 
for a light task bed and board can be easily secured. It 
is worthy of note in passing that many of the supporters 
of these institutions are entirely ignorant of the provision 
the State makes (in England) for homeless wayfarers 
in its casual wards, while others condemn the latter's 
regulations about the task of work to be performed, 
because they are under the belief that the homeless way- 
farer is always pressing eagerly forward after a job which 
the shortest detention may cause him to lose, a belief 
which will not bear investigation. According to trustworthy 
authority, there is accommodation in London shelters for 
about three thousand three hundred persons (the Metro- 
politan casual wards accommodate about nineteen hundred) ; 
and when one thinks of the quota that the other large 
towns could add, and remembers that if it is not always 
fully taxed, yet at times it is much increased, one can 
hardly escape the painful conviction that we have here a 
serious social evil with which we are not grappling as 
strenuously as we ought. It cannot be good either for the 
community or for these unfortunate men or women them- 
selves that they should be huddled together night after 
night in practically free lodging with nothing to lose, no 
stake in their country’s welfare, subject to none of the 
restraining influences which the possession of even the 
poorest home carries with it. For it is, of course, a 
mistake to suppose that the inmates of shelters are 
only there for a night or two. On the contrary, 
it is extraordinarily difficult, except in the case of 
young lads, to chance upon an inmate who is not 
an habitué of such places, slowly making the round, 
with periodic changes to the casual ward or the common 
lodging-house, or possibly for a short time to a house or 
lodging of his own. No one can pretend that the 
tendency of such a manner of life is not demoralising ; nor 
are the inside conditions of the ordinary shelter likely 
to counteract this demoralisation. For example, the 
standard of cleanliness is admittedly low; the com- 
pulsory bathing and disinfecting of clothes of the 
casual ward cannot be enforced in the same rigid way; 
the colour of the bedding would often seem to suggest that 
it had been chosen with a view to hide dirt rather than to 
reveal it; the atmosphere of the dormitories is apt to 
become overheated and impure. Thus, without making 
exaggerated statements as to the proportion of criminal or 
really ill-doing men who frequent shelters, it is obvious that 
if even a few of such men are thrown together under these 
indifferent material conditions with a number of men of 
weak character or poor physique and in varying degrees 
of destitution, the moral effect cannot be purifying or 
invigorating, but very much the reverse. Even if those in 
charge are of the right sort—earnest, devoted men—how 
can one reasonably expect their influence to be felt under 
such hampering conditions ? ° 
Further, a shelter life is demoralising, not only for those 
who are accustomed to it, but because its seems to have a 
considerable power of attracting new recruits. It is true 
this statement is often challenged. “ Wherein,” people ask, 
“can the attraction of such a life possibly lie?” And no 
doubt there is little or none to the man who holds a fairly 
assured position in the labour world. But it must not be 
forgotten that there are many hundreds who pick up a 
livelihood by doing casual jobs, and who are not at all 
reluctant to forego the effort of even such light work if 
without it they can secure any sort of bed and board. 
Many of those casual workers live in common lodging- 
houses, where they pay a fair price for the accommodation 
they receive, yet a price within even their small resources. 
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But if a shelter be opened in the neighbourhood of a 
common lodging-house, the latter will be half emptied, 
many men preferring to receive the necessaries of life 
free or for a merely nominal price, and have an extra six- 
pence or shilling each evening to spend on its pleasures. 
his fact, which has been observed in Manchester and 
elsewhere, was pointed out by several witnesses before 
the recent Departmental Committee on Vagrancy. 

Moreover, if the report goes abroad (as somehow it 
always does) that shelters, or free meals, abound in any 
particular town or district of a town, numbers will flock in 
from other places to avail themselves of these—mercies(?) 
Thus, when a new shelter is opened and speedily filled, 
and its advocates exclaim: “Surely this proves the need 
for it!” all that in reality has been proved is that a 
supply of charity invariably creates an adequate demand, and 
that the shelter can, and does, undersell both the common 
lodging-house and the casual ward. A man in the habit 
of using shelters, casual wards, and very occasionally 
common lodging-houses, once proudly remarked to the 
writer that he “ knew his town so well he didn’t need to 
pay for the roof above him, or the food he ate, more than 
three months out of the twelve.” Surely that is the 

uintessence of the spirit of pauperism, whether the relief 
that man secured came through the Poor Law or through 
charity. But who is responsible for this manufacturing of 
paupers? The pity is that those who help to start or main- 
tain shelters, refuges, or night asylums do not always take 
practical steps to test their usefulness. ‘This they could do 
by requiring that the men applying for admission be care- 
fully and sympathetically questioned, and then, as far as is 
possible, their stories promptly inquired into; and, better 
still, by having a systematic attempt made to follow up each 
man when he leaves, in order to know what becomes of him. 
This would not, of course, be an easy thing to do, and 
apparently no shelter attempts it in any thorough fashion, 
not even those which, in so far as they keep their men for 
considerable times, and insist upon their doing some work 
in return for bed and board, approach more nearly to 
labour colonies. (There are several of such “ industrial 
shelters,” e.g., in Scotland, where it must be remembered 
the Poor Law makes no provision for the relief of the able- 
bodied, and where there are in consequence no casual 
wards.) Yet obviously this is the only real test by which 
those who promote these institutions can obtain trustworthy 
information as to whether they are tending to breed good 
citizens, or are simply manufacturing paupers. Unhappily, 
not only one’s fears, but one’s common-sense, suggest that 
the latter result is the more probable. And if so, what 
justification can we plead for thus aiding and abetting 
those poor persons to become “chronics,” by removing 
the one spur, necessity, which might urge them to work 
for their daily bread, and so in a manner maintain their 
independence, while at the same time we supply no new 
motive-power to help them to lead a better life? If the 
shelters are really to create citizens, not paupers, their 
promoters must do two things. They must segregate, 
classify their inmates, break the mass up into units, and 
get to know something of these units and of their past 
history. Then they must arrange some scheme of co- 
operation between their respective institutions, so that 
their work may be complementary and not overlapping. 
Secondly, the one night’s, or the one week’s, or even the one 
month’s stay must be abolished ; if a man has come down 
so far that he needs to take refuge in a shelter at all, he 
will not be started afresh on the upward path in one night, 
one week, or one month. In other words, shelters must 
become industrial or labour colonies. Further, those 
persons whom there seems no hope of improving under 
such conditions should be left to the Poor Law authorities 
to deal with as they think right. The State, moreover, is 
the proper source from which bond-fide travellers in search 
of work, but destitute of the wherewithal to pay their way, 
may get necessary food and shelter without being unduly 
detained to work for it. A carefully devised system of 
“ way-tickets ” could be made to meet their needs. 

In conclusion, if it be urged that it is practically 
impossible to work shelters and refuges in such a fashion as 
that just indicated, because it would involve too great labour 
and trouble, one would respectfully submit that while this 
argument may be an explanation, it is not an excuse for 
the present state of things. If we interfere at all in the 
lives of the poor, we are morally responsible for making 





our interference beneficent and not hurtful; and if weg; 
a free breakfast or a free bed, and stop there, w, _ 
inevitably harming and not helping. An iny — 
into the results of shelters and refuges would do 

than anything else to strengthen the fast-growing bali 
that the time has come for some official regulation - 
charitable enterprise. With all the goodwill in the ma 
one section of the community is nevertheless not entitled 
to open an institution for another section’s use if it can be 
clearly proved, as we believe it can in this instance that 
only harm, direct and indirect, will thereby accrue to th 
whole body politic. . 








A “RELIGION OF NATURE.” 
ATURE as we see it—from the human point of view~ 
appears intensely cruel and, therefore, imcompatible 

with the theory of the existence of a merciful God. This has 

indeed, been a great stumbling-block to many good men,” 
The sentence occurs in the opening chapter of Mr. RB, Kay 
Robinson's thoughtful series of essays, “The Religion of 
Nature,” just published (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 64, net), 
It is the summing up of a long argument addressed to him by 
one who signed himself “A Freethinker,” and who wrote to 
Mr. Robinson that he had been struck by the “confident 
religious note” which seemed to run through his writing, and 
asked how he could reconcile the study of Nature with a 
belief in religion. * What do you mean by cruelty?’ Mr, 
Robinson, in effect, asks in reply. ‘If you mean that what 
we should regard as horrible cruelty if it were practised on 
ourselves is an everyday, commonplace affair in Nature, [ 
should grant your postulate. If, however, you mean that in 
the animal world there is a perpetually existent state of 
terrible unhappiness, I should deny that flatly. That un. 
happiness only exists in the minds of men. It is not felt by 
the animals. There is, in short, using the word “ cruelty” in 
its accepted meaning, no “cruelty” in Nature at all. There 
is, therefore, in the study of Nature no stumbling-block to 
religion; rather, the more deeply a man studies Nature, the 
more deeply founded becomes his belief in the future of the 
human soul. His religion is, in fact, founded on the bed-rock 
of natural laws.’ 

Those are not Mr. Robinson’s own words, but they sum up, 
as we understand it, his main contention. The first and the 
great difficulty in arguing on the matter is the use of words, 
All the words which we use in speaking about pain suffered 
by, or cruelty inflicted upon, animals, or terror felt by them, 
or happiness and unhappiness, are words expressing sensa- 
tions or states of existence experienced by man, not by 
animals. We have no word which exactly expresses what is 
meant by pain suffered by animals, because the words we 
use all relate to pain as suffered by human beings. The con- 
sequence is that in studying the laws governing the existence of 
pain in the lives of animals, the only words in which, so to speak, 
it is easy to think are words which to our human minds 
convey the notion of intense and prolonged suffering. The dor- 
beetle, clothed in armour which prevents him from touching 
the joints of his body or his limbs, is sucked dry at the joints by 
parasitic mites as a man might be slowly killed by clusters of 
rats. Small creatures such as young birds or mice are scared 
perhaps fifty times in twelve hours by hawks and owls: 
possibly the great majority of mice and rats die a slow and 
violent death. The rabbit, relentlessly chased by the stoat or 
the weasel, rushes apparently wild with terror from burrow to 
burrow, or crawls slowly and heavily away, as if a nightmare 
of fright had turned its feet to lead. Out of a thousand may- 
flies rising from the carefully made caddis-houses on the 
stream-bed, perhaps half escape from the trout and the 
grayling, to dance up into sunlight peopled by hungry swifts 
and swallows: perhaps not a dozen live to mate and carry on 
the strange, lavish circle of existence. Is the circle rightly to 
be regarded as cruelty, or unhappiness, or waste ? 

If it is so regarded, that is due in a great part to the fact 
that a very large number of people are unable to look at the 
processes of existence among animals, their ways of hunting for 
food, their methods of guarding and caring for their young, 
and their efforts at self-preservation, without perpetually 
comparing and correlating such processes with similar 
activities and sufferings in human life. They study the 
apparently extraordinarily intelligent habits of bees or wasps 
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or ants, and think of becs and wasps and ants as possessing 
ental faculties not differing in kind but only in degree from 
our own. They watch with infinite pleasure the tender care 
with which a pair of robins will tend their young; they listen 
with delight to charming stories of a doe’s devotion to 
her fawns, and read no books more readily than those 
which contain the so-called autobiographies of bears and 
lynxes and seals and rabbits and the rest, in which the 
animals are moved by the same emotions of affection and 
gratitude, and infer effects from causes with the same powers 
of logical reasoning as those which belong to men. Doubtless 
such stories have their own charm, and for children, who have 
to be taught pity, they are valuable reading. But nobody 
need be thought heartless or unable to appreviate the delight 
of fairy-tales if he argues that they misrepresent fact and are 
entirely opposed to the teaching of science. The wasp who 
with infinite pains makes a home for her maggot-child, and 
brings it fresh food with every evidence of motherly care, will 
continue to bring fresh food and to conceal the entrance of 
the cell if the maggot be removed. The parent robins who 
spend the long days of May and June in ceaseless waiting 
upon their fledglings are the same birds whose furious beaks 
drive their young out of the garden in winter. Yet is there 
anything more beautiful in the feeding of the young robins in 
obedience to the law of propagation of the race than in the 
driving of the young afield because the law does not allow 
more than a certain amount of space to a pair of grown 
robins? If the law be viewed as a whole, there is nothing 
more wonderful in the apparent cruelty, essentially inhuman, 
of the one action than in the apparent love and affection, 
essentially human, of the other. 

But that line of reasoning is only part of a largex,argnment. 
That is, that animals do not “feel pain” in the same sense as 
human beings speak about themselves, and think about them- 
selves, as feeling pain. They do feel pain, but they are not 
conscious that they feel it. Curiously enough, Mr. Robinson, 
in enlarging upon that theory, which is probably older 
than Plato, and has been argued at length by Descartes, 
has been attacked as if he had originated a_ theory 
that animals do not feel pain, and that, therefore, 
cruelty to animals can be condoned, perhaps regarded 
as negligible. That is a theory which could never fit 
in with any real “religion of Nature.’ But the steps in 
the argument that animals have not the power of thinking 
about their feelings can be put plainly enough. Mr. Robinson 
puts them, roughly, as follows:—(1) There cannot be un- 
happiness or “suffering’’—in the human sense of anguish, 
agony, pain, torment, torture, &c.—unless one knows what 
one feels. (2) It is inconceivable that the lowest form of 
plant life, such as the microscopic one-celled plants which 
form the green slime on a damp paling, can think about the 
pain they suffer if they are crushed. (3) Since there is no 
line that can be drawn befween the lowest forms of plant and 
animal life, neither can the lowest animals think about pain. 
(4) Since, again, there is no line that can be drawn between 
the ascending forms of animal life, neityer can the higher 
animals think about pain. They have, that is, no conscious 
thought. (5) But the lowest forms of human life demonstrate 
the power of conscious thought as revealed in the use of 
language, in the use of personal decoration, and in the con- 
ception of a deity. (6) Therefore the line of separation, to 
mark where self-consciousness begins, can confidently be 
drawn between the lowest of mankind and the highest of 
animals. (7) Therefore man alone can “suffer,” and there- 
fore there can be no “cruelty” or “suffering” in Nature, 
except where it exists in the thoughts of men. The steps of 
the argument have been shortened, but the sequence is still, 
perbaps, clear enough. 

Can the argument be carried a step further? Mr. 
Robinson advances it beyond the mere conclusion that only 
man can “suffer.” If only man can “suffer,” there must 
be some purpose in the God-gift of ability to think about 
pain. It is the spur which is to lift him away from “cruelty,” 
—the “animal quality lingering in man, the joy of tke huntirg 
animal in the possession of a victim.” As man advances 
higher, “becomes civilised, he becomes humane, that is, con- 
sciously beneficent.” Thus, becoming “more Godlike age by 
age,” he is “ destined to complete his evolution in power and 
purity and to rejoin God.” It is a strange example of the 
Giffculty of using language sufficiently clear to convey the 
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meaning intended, that the believer in so gentle a creed as 
that shou! ever find himself compelled, in defence of his 
standpoint that man alone can think about pain, to rebut 
accusations of that very “cruelty” the right understanding 
of which he believes purifies and exalts mankind. 





A MIRROR FOR JOURNALISTS. 
T is a truism that the written word differs from the 
spoken word, but it is too often forgotten that the 
written word has many types, and that the standard Nghtly 
varies in each. We do not expect to find lyrical prose in a 
Report or a Blue-book, nor do we seek in a leading article, 
written to edify the man in the train, the polished, jewel-like 
form of an essay composed for the delight of the man of 
leisure. We have full-dress and undress writing, and the 
merits of one kind are the vices of the other. Somewhere, 
“Jaid up in Heaven,” like the Platonic ideas, is a standard of 
pure English prose, to which at rare intervals the masters 
seem to attain. But there is also a working model, 
consciously imperfect, a kind of compromise between 
colloquial speech and a more formal statement, which i¢, 
or should be, the standard for journalism, pampbleteering, 
and ordinary expository work written for a practical end. 
We wish to see this second standard kept at a high, but not 
an impossible, level. Gross faults should be reprobated, but 
minor blemishes overlooked. For the essence of such work is 
that it makes an appeal to a certain sort of mind, and its 
language must be intelligible to its audience. While refusing 
to pander to the vulgarity of the mob, it should be equally 
free from le vulgaire des sages. Good journalism ought to 
have many points of kinship with good talk, and some of the 
looseness and colloquialism of our common speech is not out 
of place. The anonymous authors of “The King’s English” 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 5s. net) have subjected the 
everyday writing of English to a rigorous analysis, and have 
found it wanting. The book is delightful reading, if only for 
its wit and urbanity of style. Its logic is unsparing, but 
there is no hint of the doctrinaire. The faults of popular 
prose are lucidly expounded and delicately ridiculed. None 
the less, it is a book to make all whose business it is to write 
rapidly—journalists, teachers, politicians—horribly self-con- 
scious. And since self-consciousness means the cessation of 
their activity, it is worth while to consider whether the tests 
are not too hard. 

With much of the criticism we are in full agreement. 
Many of the “awful warnings” are taken from our own 
pages, and with sorrow we confess our sins. For blunders in 
syntax, of which every one is guilty, there is no defence. He 
who through carelessness sins against the light can only 
plead the force majeure of overwork in his defence. The best 
writers may slip at times,—Stevenson, for example, has 
singular verbs with plural substantives, and Matthew Arnold 
has split infinitives. The distinction between good and 
bad writing is the frequency of such errors. Every one, 
too, is capable of “howlers,’ for which the printer 
cannot always be blamed. But no educated writer will 
translate scandalum magnatum as “a shocking affair,” 
and Cut bono? as “What's the good of it?” Certain 
technical mistakes in syntax seem to us to be almost 
defensible. It was wrong for Mr. Meredith to write: “Iam 
she, she me, till death and beyond it,” and yet there is a 
certain justification from common habit, and from the 
cacophony of the correct alternative. One danger of harping 
too much on grammatical errors in a particular form of speech 
is that writers become shy of the form altogether. “ And 
which,” for example, requires, to be correct, a previous relative; 
but so many people have been so often warned against the 
error of its use without a predecessor, that they refuse to 
ecnjoin relatives altogether and are driven to cumbrous 
cireumlocution. So also with the split infinitive. This is 
generally so ugly that few dare consciously to use it. But 
there are cases where the true verb introduced by the particle 
“to” is not the verb alone, but a verbal phrase containing an 
adverb, which it may be right for the sake of emphasis to 
insert immediately after the particle. Grammar, after all, was 
made for man, and not man for grammar, and we should see 
to it that its rules are wide enough to satisfy the exigencies 
of life. 

When we come to vocabulary and style we are on more 
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debatable ground. A sentence in the preface comforts us 
greatly. “The frequent appearance,” the authors write, “of 
any author's or newspaper's name does not mean that that 
author or newspaper offends more often than others against 
rules of grammar or style; it merely shows that they have 
been among the necessarily limited number chosen to collect 
instances from.” Now this is not good writing. It is cumbrous, 
wordy, and platitudinous, and the ending on “ from” gives it 
an almost Gampish air. If doctors can err, the humble 
citizen may plead for a lenient sentence. Certain admirable 
rules are laid down for our guidance,—prefer the familiar 
word to the farfetched, the short word to the long, the concrete 
word to the abstract. But many will differ on the instances 
chosen. The writers condemn the use of “ save” in the place of 
“except.” To our mind, the first word is as familiar as the second, 
and there may bea very good reason for its use, for “ except” is 
a hard, aggressive word which may well spoil the euphony of a 
sentence. Nor can we see why it should be wrong to use 
“ wind-flowers” instead of “anemones.” A sentence from 
our own columns, “ We will here merely chronicle the pro- 
cession of events,” is taken as an instance of a malapropism,— 
*“ procession” for “ progress”; but surely it is a quite legiti- 
mate metaphor. But though we may quarrel with an instance 
here and there, we have no fault to find with the general 
criticism of current blunders. “ Journalese” is one class,— 
sonorous words used inaccurately or tastelessly, like “in the 
contemplated eventuality” for “if so,” “transpire” for 
“happen,” “visualise” for “see.” On the subject of “ Neo- 
logisms” the authors take up a liberal-conservative attitude. 
New words must come, but only when the new need has 
arisen. “A writer should not indulge in them unless he is quite 
sure that he is a good writer.” “ Americanisms,” when they 
mean the introduction of Transatlantic vulgarisms, are not to 
be encouraged, and it is no defence to say that they are found 
in Chaucer. They may be good old English, but they ure 
not good English. Each must be taken on its merits, and 
only if it is beautiful or useful does it deserve to survive. ‘The 
same thing is generally true of our native slang. Its proper 


place is in real life, and not in the more formal sphere of 
writing, though when it contains a vivid metaphor it may be 


justified on the merits. One remark of the authors is well 
worth quoting :— The effect of using quotation marks with 
slang is merely to convert a mental into a moral weakness.” 
“Solecisms,” again, which mean the absence of the literary 
sense, are at all times to be condemned. Such is the use of 
“individual” for “person,” and of phrases like “rather unique.” 
But the authors are at their best in their chapter on “ Airs 
and Graces,” those sad and futile attempts of the literary 
man to relieve the tedium of the world. Polysyllabic 
humour, which saw something funny in speaking, as Poe 
sometimes did, of the nose as an “olfactory organ,” has, we 
hope, departed with the Victorian era. Once it was a disease, 
and even George Eliot could write: “ You refrain from any 
lacteal addition and rasp your tongue with unmitigated 
bohea.” One vice which still flourishes in our midst is that 
which the authors call “elegant variation.” You begin by 
writing “ Mr. Chamberlain”; in the next sentence you call 
him “the great Imperialist,” in the next “the Birmingham 
dictator,”—until in the end neither you nor your readers know 
what you are at. “Archaism” is mainly the vice of the writer 
of historical novels, and it results in obscurity or in a plunge 
into modern slang. It was Mr. Crockett who once spoke 
of a “house-party” at a French castle in the fifteenth 
century, and his works make a happy bunting-ground for 
the lover of such lapses. Last come those flowers of 
speech which the authors can only call “antics,”—the 
inappropriate word, preciousness, irrelevant poetry, intrusive 
smartness, and the “determined picturesque,” as when 
Mr. E. F. Benson writes: “A carriage drive lay in long 
curves like a flicked whip lash, surmounting terrace after 
terrace set with nugatory nudities.” All these are conscious 
sins of commission, flagrant, aggressive sins, for which no 
serious defence can be made. 

The reading of “The King’s English” is a wholesome but 
saddening experience. “If thou shouldest mark iniquities,” 
we may ask of it in the Psalmist’s words, “ who shall stand?” 
Probably in every sentence we have written there lurks some 
error which will be added to future editions. Our one 
consolation is that we are in good company. Mr. Morley 
can write “continuation” for “ continuance,” “ continuance ” 





for “continuation,” “irreparable” for “ irreplaceable,” and 
he can translate esprit d’escalier as “the spirit of the 
staircase,” which, as the authors justly remark, g 
gests a goblin lurking in the hall clock. George Bling 
wrote “euphuistically” for “euphemistically,” and Borrow 
talked of having “resource to vice” instead of recourse,” 
Mr. Meredith speaks of “a mutually sensitive nerve,” which 
is impossible, and Emerson gaily writes esprit du corps, 
Even so careful a writer as Stevenson has “ demean” when he 
meant “degrade,” misled by a false philology, and Mr 
Balfour, the purity of whose English is remarkable, revels i 
the use of “individual” for “person.” The truth is that 
without a blunder now and then there can be no good writin 
A man should endeavour to write English as a master, an 
as a schoolmaster, and it is only the schoolmaster who never 
slips. Again, every member in good standing of the great 
Guild Merchant of Literature should remember Dryden's 
magnificent boast : “I trade both with the living and the dead 
for the enrichment of our tongue.” When the river ceases to 
be fed by new streams it inevitably stagnates. 





SLEEP. 


T is astonishing that we should know so little about the 
mysterious state in which nearly one-third of our life jg 
passed. Even the few writers who have concerned themselves 
with the subject of sleep have confined their attention almost 
altogether to its physiological phenomena. Having told ug 
that the brain needs rest and sustenance, that in sleep all the 
vital processes are retarded, that the first sleep is deepest; 
having described the premonitory symptoms of yawning, the 
drooping of eyelids and head, and the relaxation of all the limbs 
(with which we are pretty familiar); and having acquainted 
us with other uninteresting facts of the same order, these 
persons seem to think they have told us all we are entitled to 
know. The question what is sleep, or why it is necessary that 
the soul should be unconscious for six or eight hours out of 
every twenty-four, does not appear to occur to them, possibly 
because these are questions that cannot be answered. 

And yet, admitting that the most abstract thought is 
accompanied by the waste of nervous elements, and that the 
brain, with other organs of the body, is subject to exhaustion 
and needs repletion, it does not follow as a matter of course 
that consciousness must be suspended and the whole activity 
of life cease for so considerable a proportion of time. The 
action of the lungs goes constantly on. The heart, which does 
more work than any other muscle of the body, rests pro- 
foundly between each two beats; and refreshed by these brief 
cat-naps, it requires no other rest from the moment when it 
begins to beat untilits pulsations cease for ever. The common 
idea, therefore, that the substitution of new elements for those 
used up necessarily requires long*and frequently recurring 
periods of repose does not seem to afford a sufficient explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of sleep. If the .aere repair of our 
bodily organs were the sole purpose of sleep, we micht well 
suppose that Natufe would have found a way to this end less 
costly than by the sacrifice of nearly one-third of our lives, 
Further, we may remark that if the restoration of brain and 
nervous substance were the sole purpose of sleep, it would 
follow that more intellectual persons, especially the great 
brain-workers, in whom the destruction of nervous sub- 
stance is most rapid and continuous, would require the 
most sleep in order that their losses might be repaired. On 
the contrary, it is well known that it is the illiterate, the 
peasant, the man who hardly thinks at all, who sleeps most, 
and who can always sleep, while, as a rule, those whose brains 
are most active require and enjoy the least amount of sleep. To 
this rule there are exceptions, among whom were Montaigne, 
who relates that he was a great sleeper, and spent a large 
part of his life in bed; Descartes, who wrote, “I sleep ten 
hours every night”; and Immanuel Kant, who found it so 
difficult to get up in the morning that he ordered his servant 
to take him out of bed whether he complained or not. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous example of prodigious expendi- 
ture of intellectual energy on a minimum of sleep is that of 
the first Napoleon, who is said to have slept not more than 
four or five hours a day for yeurs at atime. Napoleon, how- 
ever, abused his marvellous organism. Only half of his brain 
seems to have been awake at the battle of Waterloo, and he 
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made up for his former insomnia by sleeping inordinately at 
St. Helena. 

We need not, then, ascribe the necessity of sleep to the 
crippling and incapacity of exhausted organs which in their 
pormal capacity are the organs of consciousness. ‘The 
pealthier a man and his organs, the more easily sleep is 
jndaced, the longer, deeper, and more refreshing bis sleep is 
apt to be. Nor does such a man a few moments before going 
to sleep exhibit any such crippling in diminution of energy as 
to make sleep for this reason necessary. On the other hand, 
when the faculties are really crippled, when in sickness and 
mental exhaustion sleep is most needed, it often fails, and 
when it comes it is apt to be troubled. Neither can we ascribe 
sleep to the mere rotation of the earth on its axis and the 
alternations of day and night. Although darkness, by cutting 
off the stream of sensations carried to the brain, helps to induce 
sleep, yet many animals habitually sleep by day and walk 
or hunt by night, and innumerable human beings who are 
compelled by the circumstances of their occupations to imitate 
the nocturnal habits of animals learn to sleep in the day 
without the least prejudice to their health. 

Remembering such facts as these, we may believe that the 
soul's unconsciousness in sleep is necessary to our well-being. 
Qur soul came out of unconsciousness, and to that great world 
of silence and darkness, where God alone thinks for all, it 
must often return. In sleep, in which our vegetative life 
alone goes on, the Great Architect, the Great Physician, works 
undisturbed by the frettings and interference of human con- 
sciousness, Accordingly in sleep all healing, all beneficent 
crises tuke place. “ Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” The 
embryo, which has its whole body to build, sleeps constantly. 
The child, whose body is still imperfect, sleeps most of his 
time. The old person who is nearing the state when sleep will 
no longer be necessary usuatly sleeps least. In this sense 
sleep may be said to be the original condition of man. In 
sleep God relieves us of the heaviest burden and the most 
precious He has entrusted to us, the burden of self-conscious- 
ness. In sleep God takes back the lamp of consciousness, not 
to extinguish it, but to replenish it with oil. Therefore sleep 
is not a mere pause in our mental life; it is a preparation for 
anew life. Sleep and waking are related as the trough of a 
ware is related to the crest of a wave. The lower we descend 
into unconsciousness, the higher we rise into consciousness. 
The deeper the sleep the more perfect the waking, and the 
more perfect the waking the deeper the sleep. Let us thank 
God, then, for these sweet depths of oblivion into which we 
may plunge and forget all. Only God is righteous enough to 
be eternally awake. Sleepless Himself, He giveth others sleep, 
Is there a greater instance of the goodness of God? For us 
no more terrible punishment could be devised than that we 
should be confronted for ever with an unsleeping conscience. 
When for a little while we are robbed of that mereful draught 
of forgetfulness, how quickly we exhaust ourselves, how sadly 
we explore every corner of the house of the soul, ransacking 
present, past, and future for some bright object on which our 
poor heart may rest. How the plant of life withers at the 
root! What a destroying flame licks up the fairest landscape, 
leaving only the charred and blackened ruin of our home :— 

“ But I with infinite weariness outworn, 
Haggard with endless nights unblessed by sleep, 
Ravaged by thoughts unutterably forlorn, 
Plunged in despair unfathomably deep, 
Went cold and pale and trembling with affright 
Into the desert vastitude of night.” 

What, then, is sleep? There is nothing we should like to 
know so much. We have consulted the learned, but we have 
not learned. They tell us of reduced respiration and increased 
activity of the skin, of anaemia of the brain, and an accumula- 
tion of carbonic acid. Sleep, they say, is not the twin brother 
of death, for in death all the vital exchanges cease, whereas in 
sleep they are only retarded. Very interesting! But it is 
not what we want to know. What is that world in which we 
spend nearly one-third of our lives? Through what gate 
does that happy soul pass when, released from all its burdens, 
it enters a paradise all its own, whither no human being can 
accompany it, where the beggar is king, and for which the 
king begs in vain? Whence arise the bright images that 
come to us in our dreams? What miracle clothes the dead 
with flesh, and lends them for a few brief moments to our 
society, to our embrace? What insane weaver takes up the 


them into that strange tapestry, the fabric of a dream ? 
Whence come those unexplained terrors, those unreasonable 
fears so wonderfully described by Job? “In thoughts from 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, Fear 
came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to 
shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my 
flesh stood up.” Whence those dark transformations of 
character that cause us in our sleep cheerfully and without 
the least remorse to commit actions we shudder to think of 
when we are awake? Can it be that in returning to this for- 
gotten past of mankind, this abyss of listening silence, hauhted 
Ly all the spirits of the old world, the old soul, sternly 
repressed by consciousness, comes to life and shudders once 
more before the unknown terrors of the universe, and feels 
again all the wild and savage joys of the animal man going 
forth on the old errands of violence? Is it this soul, the old epic 
singer, that tells us the wonderful stories of our dreams? We 
do not know, but certain it is that all ancient nations with 
much reason have associated sleep with divinity. Perhaps no 
better account of this phenomenon has ever been given than 
that of the poet-philosopher of the Upanishads when he wrote: 
“ What is this soul, this Brahman? He is the highest person 
who wakes while we sleep, shaping one lovely sight after 
another. That, indeed, is Bright, tat is Brahman, that one 
alone is called Immortal.” And again:—“ The King said to 
Yagnavalkya: ‘O Yugnavalkya, what is the light of man?’ 
And Yagnavalkya said: ‘The self alone is his light, for 
having the self alone as his light, man sits, goes about, does 
his work, and returns.’ The King said: ‘ Who is this self?’ 
and Yagnavulkya replied : ‘ He who is in the heart surrounded 
by the senses, the person of light, consisting of knowledge. 
He who remains the same, wandering along two worlds, sleep- 
ing and waking as if thinking, as if moving. During sleep 
he transcends the world and all the powers of death. In sleep 
guarding with his breath the lower nest, that immortal one 
goes where he likes, the golden person, the lonely bird. Going 
up and down in his dream the god makes wonderful shapes for 
himself, either joyous, langhing with women, enjoying himself 
with his friends, or seeing terrible sights,’” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<——— 
“FENCING THE TABLE.” 


[To THe EpiTton or THe “SpscraTon.”] 
Srr,—When a daughter has left home against the wish of her 
parents, and elected to make her own living, she loses caste, 
and is not even a welcome guest at her father’s table. There 
is no hope of a renewal of affectionate relations between 
parent and child until the parents cease to upbraid her as a 
disobedient, headstrong child, and set themselves to win back 
the love of a free woman. 

When a Colony has determined to break off from the Mother- 
country and establish a Government—perhaps of a different 
character—for itself, there is a weary transition time of strained 
relations. So long as the terms “rebel” and “upstart” are used 
on the one side there is no disposition on the other for anything 
but angry recrimination. But when the position of the new 
nation is assured, there begins to be a turning of the hearts of 
the children to their fathers and of the fathers to the children. 
Which things are an allegory. 

The Church of England is not an old commercial firm that is 
sore and jealous because some of its clerks have set up for them- 
selves, have infringed the firm’s patent, and are stealing its 
customers, though you are tempted to think so as you listen to 
some who pretend to speak in the Church’s name. The daughter- 
Churches that have claimed a separate life are in very truth bone 
of her bone and flesh of her flesh; and whatever faults there 
may have been on both sides which led up to their claiming 
independence, all that remains now is to accept the situation. The 
recognition—if necessary, the restoration-——of unity, not the bring- 
ing about of corporate reunion, is the object to be aimedat. With 
that end in view, we must give up talking of rebellion, and grant 
full recognition of the independent ecclesiastical life which they 
claim. In a word, they are grown-up daughters with homes of 
their own, colonies that have won and proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. Wherever and whenever their new status meets with 
respectful recognition the kindred blood begins to claim its own ; 
natural affection and respect for the old mother and the old home 
slowly but surely revive. How is it, then, we sometimes wonder, 
that such a desirable state of things is not already an accom- 
plished fact? What stands in the way. 

The answer is not far to seek. It is undoubtedly the lingering 
belief in the minds of some in the mother-Church that the exact 
form of her constitution exists “by divine right,” that only princes 





broken and tangled thoughts of our waking hours and weaves 


of the royal blood (as it were) can be recognised as rulers in a 
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rightly constituted State. Such men hold implicitly—at least, 
they speak as if they did—that the precise form of the frame- 
work of the Church’s traditional government and institutions 
dropped from heaven, or was prescribed by the Divine Founder, 
and that all who attempt to organise Christian fellowship and 
citizenship on any other lines are flying in the face of heaven, 
and must be denounced as rebels and traitors. Sound learning, 
honest discussion, and the experience of life have combined, it is 
true, to undermine and discredit their exclusive claim. It cannot 
hold its own in any Court of just and fair inquiry. The 
historians cannot justify it. But it dies hard, as other “divine 
right” claims and theories have done before it; as does also that 
old family pride that so long kept all upstarts out of the select 
and exclusive circle of the well-born. 

Now Christians thus cut off from fellowship with one another 
are not ashamed to own—whether they be hereditary Conformists 
or hereditary Nonconformists—that their hearts go out to one 
another. It must be so, or they would not be true disciples of 
Christ, nor would all men know them, as our Lord said they 
would, by their love for one another. Furthermore, the disputes 
of their forbears mean little or nothing to them. The only loyalty 
most of them are capable of understanding is that to the system 
in which each was brought up. Active work in the Master’s 
service (especially in the performance of their duties as citizens) 
draws them occasionally together. But it does not satisfy them. 
They would like to meet periodically at the table of the Lord, 
in token of their common Christianity, and their eyes naturally 
turn to their parish church. I say “naturally,” for they 
know that the parish church and the parish priest alike belong to 
the whole parish, and are meant to minister to their spiritual 
needs. ‘I'he parish has perhaps inherited a charitable bequest to 
provide for its bodily needs (say baths and recreation ground), 
and others to provide for its mental needs (say a grammar school 
and library), so it understands that its spiritual endowments were 
intended, as much as the rest, for the good of all. 

Surely, Sir, the proper rallying-point of local Christianity is the 
ancient mother-church of each district, uplifting its head and 
carrying on its services as the symbol of Christian unity. 
Separated, if it must be so,in our regular worship according as 
we believe in conformity or nonconformity, we might just now 
and then forget our differences as we “all partake of one loaf” 
and all recognise our membership in (and “discern,” as St. Paul 
has it) the one Body of Christ, the One Universal Church into 
which we have all been baptised. 

Once more, as in my former letter (Spectator, June 2nd), I 
plead for fuller recognition of the principles on which our 
national Church “fences the Table” of the Lord. In the Order 
of the Administration of Holy Communion it is made as clear as 
reiterated and vigorous statement can make it—in opening 
rubrics, in prefatory exhortations, in words of invitation, all in 
harmony with the closing paragraph of the Catechism—that the 
Church’s test of fitness is a moral test. Those who truly repent, 
have an unfeigned faith, and are living in charity are welcomed. 
Ill livers and the unloving are warned off. 

Perhaps I may venture in a closing sentence to use once more 
an illustration with which I began my letter. It seems to bring 
out the position of Confirmation as the Church’s beautiful rite— 
founded on Apostolic example, but not claiming divine authority 
—for admitting the baptised to participation in the Holy 
Eucharist: applicable to the Church’s own family, I would 
maintain, rather than to her guests. 

It is only when a returned emigrant from the United States 
seeks repatriation in the Mother-country, or when an Englishman 
seeks naturalisation in the States, that he must perforce bow to 
all the domestic laws, customs, and ordinances of his adopted 
country. That a man has been presented at Court in his own 
country gives him the entrée to the same privileges in allied 
countries that he has been admitted to in his own. 


—I am, Sir, &e., F. Daustin1 CREMER. 
Eccles Vicarage. 


[The spirit which animates this letter is, we believe, the 
authentic spirit of the Church of England,—a spirit most 
worthy of a Church that is national in the true sense.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 
{To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The strictures indulged in by “ Finem Respice” in last 
week’s Spectator are severe as applied to Churchmen. But I 
venture to think that your correspondent has awakened 
rather late in the day to discover the lack of the Christian 
spirit in this controversy. 


Though Mr. Birrell’s Bill is responsible for much strong 
language on either side, I doubt if it has called forth un- 
charitable utterances that are more vehement than were used 
previous to its production. I am a country rector, and J am 
happy to say that I am enjoying the best relations with my Non- 
conformist parishioners. If we were left alone, no religious 
difficulty would exist either in or out of school so far as we are 
concerned ; but the Liberal Member for this part of the county, 
an ardent and leading Nonconformist, found it necessary, when 
visiting the village months before the election, to inveigh 
against “parsons and priests,” threatening to drive them out 
of the schools, and so forth. We Churchmen have had for a 





rere, 
very long time to bear patiently violent diatribes against 
hundreds of so-called Liberal platforms. The efforts atae 
of the clergy have been grossly misrepresented, and the lt 
fices they have made in the cause of education have been only 
ridiculed. y 

It is, then, rather late in the day for “Finem Respice ” to put j 
his plea fer a Christian spirit in controversy. Let those call 
“ Pax” who woke the strife,and we Churchmen will not be found 
wanting. But Dr. Clifford and his party seem determined on war 
to the knife unless they get everything their own way. 

“ Finem Respice” will pardon me for saying that his own letter 
does not help as it would do if, as you yourself point out, he took 
a more impartial, and perhaps a less prejudiced, view of the 
whole matter. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Crrcumspicr, 


[We have never concealed our opinion as to the violence 
and want of Christian charity shown by many of the militant 
Nonconformists in their attacks on the Church and on the 
Act of 1902. But two wrongs can never make a right, and 
therefore we cannot accept the ill-doing of the Nonconformist 
extremists as an excuse for Churchmen who have forgotten 
their duty. What we deplore so keenly is that many Chureb. 
men, instead of setting a better example and refraining 
from heated and unjust language, have followed the bad 
example that has been set them. We want to see a competi. 
tion in kindliness, and not in hatred and bitterness, begun 
by the clergy of the national Church.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—As an illustration of parents’ wishes in the matter of 
the religious education of their children, so far as schools can 
give it, I would call your readers’ attention to the choice of 
that part of the Cambridge “ Locals” for junior students in 
the year 1904, the last I have before me, which was alternative, 
In this year eight thousand one hundred and fifty-four candi- 
dates took the compulsory part, and had four alternatives for 
the rest,—the first book of Kings, which was taken by four 
thousand five hundred and fifty; some chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles, which were taken by two thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine; the Church Catechism, which was 
taken by five hundred and thirty-five; and Morning and 
Evening Prayer in the “ Book of Common Prayer,” which 
was taken by one hundred and eighty-seven. You will observe 
that this choice is made by parents, presumably acting on the 
advice of the teachers, and in our secondary schools, which 
are certainly not as a rule Nonconformist.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Swaffham. H. LEe-W ARNER. 


[To tae Eprror or tHe “Spectator.”] 

Sir,—The admirable article on “Signs of Compromise” in 
your issue of June 9th contains a statement which I am sure 
you will be pleased to modify after reading what I am glad to 
be able to put before you. When urging that Voluntary schools 
should be allowed in certain circumstances to return to the 
status quo ante 1902, yousaid: “ We have, indeed, received little 
or no support or encouragement from the uncompromising 
opponents of the Bill in regard to this proposal.” To one of 
the most distinguished of these opponents your statement does 
not apply. On May 20th the Bishop of Salisbury gave in his 
Cathedral the last of a series of lectures on matters connected 
with the present controversy. In it he dealt with “ practical 
proposals,” and advocated, among other things, your own 
suggestion, with special reference to your article of May 12th. 
His addresses have been published in a pamphlet culled 
“The Education Question,” from p. 67 of which I take 
the following passage :— 

“ Any body of managers that gave up the rate should have all 
possible freedom in the management and the choice of teachers, 
subject, of course, to the claims of efficiency, and subject also, in 
my opinion, to the general control of the local authority.” 

From this you will see that the Bishop’s proposal asks in one 
respect less than your own, in that he is prepared to accept 
the supervision of the local education authority, which did 
not exist before 1902. On the other hand, he wishes to restore 
school-fees in the special class of schools he and you would 
call into existence, a proposal which might be suitable for 
towns, but would, I think, be disastrous in country districts: 
This measure of support from so great a scholar and so keen 
an educationist as the Bishop of Salisbury shows that you 
are not, entirely without encouragement from the opponents 
of the Bill. It and the manifesto of Nonconformist laymen 
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rward by my old neighbour, Mr. A. R. Fordham, should 


t fo 
ae those of us who follow your lead that possibilities of 


may emerge from the midst of the conflict. If, after 
all, the centres can unite, the extremists on either wing may 
be left to the congenial but harmless task of mutual vitupera- 


tion.—I am, Sir, Xc., T. J. LAWRENCE. 


Upton Lovel Rectory, Wilts. 





A PROPOSED CLERICAL MEMORIAL TO THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue “Sprctator.”’] 

Sir,—It seems to be taken for granted that the clergy are 
uncompromising in their opposition to the Education Bill, 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than its rejection by 
the House of Lords. As the Dili at present stands this is 
probably near the truth. But I believe that if the Bill were 
amended on the lines which you have suggested, there are 
many who would accept it as the best practical solution, 
though not the one they would prefer. May I therefore 
suggest that a memorial of the clergy should be sent to the 
Archbishops on the lines of Mr. Macmillan’s “ Laymen’s 
Memorial,” with the addition of your own excellent proposal 
of a carefully considered “contracting-out” clause >—I am, 
Sir, &e., Barron R, V. Mitts. 

The Athenxum. 

[We see no reason against, but many reasons for, the 
carrying out of our correspondent’s proposal. If it is adopted, 
we trust that it may be found possible to employ the 
wording of Mr. Macmillan’s memorial. There is a danger of 
loss of power if the demands for amendment become too 
much diffused and spread over too wide a ground. Con- 
centration of effort is what is needed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AN APPEAL TO NONCONFORMIST LAYMEN. 
[To tur Eprron or tas “Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—There are many Nonconformists (and I include myself 
in the number) who deeply appreciate the letter which appears 
in your issue of June 16th entitled “An Appeal to Noncon- 


formist Laymen.” 

The short manifesto printed at the close of this letter seems to 
me to be admirable, and is expressed in terms that must commend 
themselves to all but the most militant Nonconformists. Many of 
us, in our ignorance, have been led to believe that the Scriptures 
were a divine revelation, and that the study of them was sufticient 
to make us wise unto salvation, and to teach us and our children 
the moral and spiritual laws of life which were inculcated by 
Christ Himself. 

If we are to believe the views inculcated by the extreme 
exponents of the Church of England, the Bible is a book unin- 
telligible to the youthful mind unless it is explained by a priest 
or by some Church member. In the days when the Bible was a 
closed book, and even now in the Roman Catholic Church, this 
was and is the prevalent view. Inthe stress and strain of political 
conflict it is possible that this view of the Scriptures and what is 
known as “ Bible teaching” has assumed undue prominence. 

Almost every school, whether Voluntary or provided, will be 
found to consist of children of Church and Nonconformist 
members. In the case of provided schools there may be a small 
number of Jewish, Catholic, and Unitarian children. Is it quite 
impossible that religious instruction should be given in compart- 
ments (say, from 9 to’ 9.30 every morning)? A Church teacher 
might be specially selected to give Church teaching at each school 
to the children of Church parents; a Nonconformist teacher to 
give simple Bible teaching to the children of Nonconformist 
parents; a Jew for Jewish children; a Roman Catholic for 
Roman Catholic children ; and so on. 

In all educational matters the status of the teacher need not be 
interfered with. A head-teacher who is a Roman Catholic might 
superintend the religious instruction of Roman Catholic children ; 
a junior teacher who is a Nonconformist might be selected to give 
religious teaching desired by the parents. This would not confera 
disability on the teacher or interfere with his or her status. 

I venture to expre’s my opinion with much diffidence, but I 
can see no possible reason why the plan I suggest could not be 
adopted. 

—I am, Sir, &c., S. H. Hasersnon, M.D. 

88 Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

[To tae Epiror or tur “Spectator.” ) 
Sir,—As my name appears in the letter of Mr. Fordham in 
your issue of the 16th inst., will you kindly allow me an 
explanation ? I did not see the manifesto printed at the foot 
of that letter until it appeared in your paper, and I regret 
that I cannot say I am “in thorough sympathy with the 
principles underlying the Education Bill” without a large 


reservation. I ama Nonconformist who disapproves of any 
form of religion being taught at the public expense, or by the 
authority of the State or of the local Councils, or through 
public officials while they are acting as such. I am, moreover, 
a “passive resister,” because I have a strong conviction that 
it is against good conscience and religious liberty to compel a 
man (common gender) to pay, whether out of taxes or rates, 
for religious teaching which is antagonistic to his own faith. 
As regards this last point, I think the Bill of 1906 sins even 
more than the Act of 1902. I feel, therefore, that I cannot 
join—at least without large reservations—in the preamble of 
Mr. Fordham’s manifesto, but with all the body of the mani- 
festo which follows the word “Government” I am in full 
accord.—I am, Sir, &c., Ouas. W. Prppvuck. 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 





THE LATE REV. H. F. MALLET. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’ | 
S1r,—You do not often publish obituary notices, but it seems 
fitting that some record should appear in the Spectator of one 
who was for so many years a reader of your articles and an 
adherent of your views as the late Rev. Henry Francis Mallet, 
who died at Eastbourne on Tuesday, the 12th inst. Mr. 
Mallet was a grandson of Mallet du Pan, the famous French 
political critic and theorist, and an elder brother of the late 
Sir Louis Mallet. Educated at Balliol and ordained in the 
“forties,” he belonged to the same school of religious and 
ecclesiastical thought as the late F. D. Maurice. The weak- 
ness of his voice led him to find his sphere of activity rather 
in unpaid philanthropic work than in the usual occupations 
ofa clergyman. He was, for instance, a keen supporter of 
the Charity Organisation Society and of the Co-operative 
movement. But though he never held a benefice, he did 
occasionally preach in former years at Hampstead and else- 
where, revealing in his sermons, as he did in private letters, 
wide culture and deep earnestness. If he has left no sub. 
stantial literary work to be his memorial, his benevolence and 
championship of all good causes will long be remembered, 
particularly in Hampstead, where much of his life was passed. 
His career of eighty-five years was singularly blameless, and 
if the tangible effect of it seems inconsiderable, the cause was 
humility, and neither incapacity nor indolence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGINALD J. FLETCHER. 





BRITISH SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To rae Eprron or Tus “Speecrator.”] 
Str,—In your “News of the Week” in the Spectator of 
June 16th I see that you mention that Mr. Churchill said 
in the House of Commons on June 8th that “ only thirteen 
hundred persons had so far been settled in the new territories 
fof South Africa] since the war, at a cost of £2,400,000, or 
about £1,800 per settler.” I think that the ordinary reader of 
this paragraph would be under the impression that this large 
sum was spent, and not lent, by the Government. However, 
it seems that by far the greater part of this money was not 
spent by the Government, but lent to the settlers. For, on Sir 
J. Dickson-Poynder at once remarking that a large part would 
be repaid by the settlers, Mr. Churchill in reply said that he 
had no intention of conveying the idea that the money had 
been spent for ever; and shortly afterwards Sir Gilbert 
Parker remarked that at the present time the settlers pay 
interest on that money. I hope that you may be able to 
publish this letter in your next issue, so that your readers may 
understand how the matter is situated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. ForsytH GRANT. 
43 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 





A WRAITH. 

(To tue Eprror or tar “Sprecrator.” ] 
Srr,—Obviously I refrain from giving correct names, but I 
have personally certified every detail, and vouch for the 
correctness of the following incident. 

A friend of mine went away for his aster holiday, taking with 
him his wife, nurse, and child, leaving in his house the cook and 
the housemaid. On Saturday, April 28th, at noon, the housemaid 
came running over to our house, asking if one of us would come 
over to the cook, who was ina fit. I myself went over at once, 
and found the cook in hysterics, caused by a telegram she had 
just received from her brother, who lived near Durham, telling 
her that their mother was dead. When the cook recovered from 





her hysterical condition, we sent her off to her own village in 
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Durham County. The cook had no idea that her mother was 
in the least unwell, and, as the sequel showed, the mother had 
not been ill. After I had, in the absence of my neighbour, 
seen the cook off by train, I returned to his house, and then 
the housemaid, whose parents live in our village, told me that 
she had gone home about eight o’clock on the previous evening, 
and that when she returned about eleven o’clock the same 
(Friday) evening she found the cook in a violent state of 
excitement, declaring that she had seen her mother, that some 
one was trying to smother her mother with sheets of brown 
paper, and that she was sure something dreadful had happened 
to her. The cook then had a fit of hysterics. However, the 
housemaid got her quietened down, but it appears that all 
through that night the cook was very upset, and kept the house- 
maid, who slept in the same room, in a state of some alarm. 

The sequel came out at the coroner’s inquest. The deceased, 
who was a widow, was left by her son on Friday night, April 27th, 
about eight o’clock. When he returned about eleven o’clock he 
found his mother dead. A clay pipe was found close to the 
deceased, who was an Irishwoman and in the habit of smoking. 
Her left leg was burnt through at the knee. There was no fire 
in the grate. The jury returned a verdict that deceased died 
from injuries received through accidentally setting herself on fire. 

The cook substantiates the statement of the housemaid, and 
the officials at Durham have furnished me kindly with all par- 
ticulars germane to the matter. Such second-sight phenomena 
are not unknown; but it is well to preserve such a veritable case 
as this. 

—I am, Sir, &c., THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 


Giggleswick Vicarage, Yorkshire. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
(To tae Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’) 

Sr1r,—Your readers will, I am sure, be interested to know 

that the physical development of our men has progressed 

most satisfactorily, as the following figures will show. 

The fverages, from measurements taken on March 20th, were 
originally as follows:—Height, 5ft. 7}in.; chest, 35; weight, 
9 st. 8lb.. The increases ascertained by measurements taken 
on the 15th inst., on the expiration of three months’ training, are 
very considerable. The present averages are :—Height, 5ft. 8 in. ; 
chest, 36} in.; weight, 10st. 2{1b. ‘the averages of eight men 
who joined the Company after the original return had been 
furnished to the Spectator are as under :—First measurements, 
6ft. 8in., 36in., 10st.; second measurements, 5 ft. 8}in., 37} in., 
10 st. 44 1b. 

With regard to the increase of height, it should be explained 
that, although some of the younger lads have indeed grown an 
inch or more, the higher average results not so rhuch from actual 
growth as from the men having become better “set up.” To 
some people it may perhaps appear that the increase in weight is 
hardly proportionate to the increase in chest measurement, but 
the explanation of this is that the gain of muscle has to have set 
against it, in a great many cases, the loss of fat. There are many 
lads who could not when they joined run half-a-mile at a decent 
pace, carrying nothing, who can now run two miles in drill order 
(properly dressed, and with rifles and bayonets) at the rate of 
nearly eight miles an hour. The men have unanimously declared 
that they expected the training to improve their physical power3, 
so as to better fit them for earning their living, and it appears 
that they are unlikely to be disappointed. Herein I think lies a 
national lesson of no little importance. ’ 

We finished yesterday the “qualifying practices” of the 
course of musketry, “Table B, for Trained Soldiers.” The 
Company average is 98:11 out of a possible 160 points, the 
regulation qualifying standard being 95 points. It may seem 
to many of your readers that we have done only moderately, 
and that a considerable number must have failed to “ qualify.” 
This is so; but it must be remembered that our men have not 
fired a “recruit’s course,” and that these forty rounds they have 
= completed represent their first attempts on a real rifle range. 

have, some say too sanguinely, entered upon a trained soldier’s 
course, relying upon the inexpensive use of the Wilkinson Sub- 
Target machine as an efficient substitutegfor the very costly 
“recruit’s course,” thereby effecting a saving of not less than 
£150, including range expenses. Should our funds allow of my 
completing the “Trained Soldier’s Course,” I shall be much 
surprised if our average turns out to be lower than that of some 
Regular battalions. At the same time, I know, of course, that our 
place in order of merit, compared with the infantry as.a whole, 
must necessarily be a very low one,—because our mengare all 
inexperienced recruits. 

To-day we had many visitors, including Lord Wemyss, who has 
gone away with an erroneous impression that so long a period of 
training a#six months is unnecessary. He ignores the fact that 
we shall require six weeks to finish musketry, and a month after- 
wards to recover lost ground in other branches of training. A 
soldier is not fully made when he has merely learned the 
essentials ; he requires also reasonable experience in applying the 
knowledge gained in order to fix it in his mind, and thus acquire 
the habit of soldiering. The Spectator Company has, moreover, 
much yet to learn; for example, to practise the devolution of 
command as casualties occur during tactical drills and exercises. 
Until at least ninety per cent. of the men have become capable of 
commanding sections in action I shall not be satisfied. 

—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hounslow, June 20th. 





P.S.—I may mention that to-day all the staff iteeeantns 
“ Ascot leave” from 10 a.m., =a that our “ o a 
Company work under recruit non-commissioned Officers on) : 
The programme carried out included rifle exercises and com > 
drill by Lance-Corporals Dickerson and White, physical drill b: 
section commanders, and a drill attack practice which I started. 
Ym — the os eS officers to carry out thence- 
orward as they pleased. i ini 
pot a yp The results were, in my opinion, very 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
WE have received a subscription of £10 from Mr. Howard 
Bell, and also one of £1 1s. from Mr. W. G. Rawlinson 
towards providing the extra ammunition desired by Colonel 
Pollock for the training of the Company in shooting. We 
shall be very glad to receive any other subscriptions that may 
be sent us for this purpose. Colonel Pollock estimates that 
the cost of providing the additional ammunition and of 
sending the men by train to the butts for the extra practice 
will amount to about £100. Owing to the large amount 
of unforeseen and unexpected expenses incurred, including 
Government charges connected with the use of the huts at 
Hounslow and of equipment, it was found impossible to 
provide the cost of the extra ammunition and extra journeys 
to the butts out of the original fund. 








POETRY. 


FROM PROPERTIUS (II. 12). 
Who first did draw young Love a child 
What skill had he! He knew how wild 
Are lovers’ ways, and what a rout 
Their small desires do bring about. 
Wings, too, he added cunningly, 

And made the little god to fly, 
Knowing the fate we lovers moan 

This way and that at random blown. 
Wisely Love's arrows, wisely, too, 

The quiver at his back, he drew, 

Who wounds before we know him nigh, 
A wound that’s past all surgery. 


Me this same child with all his stings 
Doth haunt; but sure he’s lost his wings, 
For he'll not fly me, nor will rest 

From the invasion of my breast. 

Hence, godling! in so seared a heart 
What joy to lodge? Feather your dart 
On some fresh foeman more your peer, 
*Tis but my shade you harass here ; 
Which shade destroyed, whom will you find 
To praise my lady to your mind,— 

Her little hand, her eyes like sloes, 

And how she delicately goes ? 








BOOKS. 
eulieeiibiemane> 
THE NATURE OF TRUTH.* 

Mr. JoacutmM, who is already known to those interested in 
philosophical speculation as the author of an admirable work 
on Spinoza, has now published an investigation of the problem 
which lies at the heart of all thought. This short essay of 
under two hundred pages seems to us the most important 
contribution to English philosophy—with the exception of 
Mr. Haldane’s last book—since the appgarance of Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. In his candour, his fresh- 
ness, and his power of clean-cut definition he has many points 
of resemblance to the latter writer. It is difficult to know how 
to review a work of this kind. A mere epitome of the arguments 
is useless, for you cannot summarise a summary, and Mr, 
Joachim is commendably free from verbiage. On the other 
hand, the serious treatment which it deserves would lead us 
into a discussion far beyond the limits of our space. We can 
only attempt to indicate the main lines of his thought, in the 
hope that our sketch may send readers to the original. 

He makes his purpose clear at the outset. He does not 





By Harold H. Joachim, Fellow and Tutor 


* The Nature of Truth: an Essay. 
(63. uet. 


of Mertou College, Oxford, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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clearly this ideal can never as such be actual in human 


week a criterion of truth,—that is, sometl:'ng other than the 
trath itself by which the world is to recognise it. His aim is | ex 


perience, for our conceptions which are derived from partial 


to discover what truth in its nature is, and he begins, | wholes cannot adequately express the whole. We are thus 


logically enough, by destructive criticism. He takes certain 
typical notions of truth, on which many fair philosophical | to 
edifices have been builded, and subjects them to a keen critical | ty 
investigation. The first he calls the “correspondence-notion” | ju 
theory, under which truth is conceived as an experience of two 
factors which stand ina determinate relation toeach other. There } in 
are two factors in thought, one the judgment, and the other | in 
the “real” factor, and the notion of correspondence implies 
some identity of structure or plan of organisation in different 
materials. Mr. Joachim has little difficulty in showing that | di 
in so far as this view has value, it is not on the correspondence | at 
of the two experiences that truth depends, but on the nature 
of the idea expressing itself as the inner structure of the 
corresponding wholes,—the notion of a systematic coherence. 
In the next place, he deals with a very different and very | is 
modern view, which appears in the recent work of several 
well-known Cambridge philosophers, that truth and falsity 
are qualities of certain entities entirely independent of 
mind. In sensation, it is said, we are in direct contact with 
the Real; but the Real, though present to a sentient con- | st 
sciousness, is in no way affected by it. The Real, as | al 
given to us, is of course cumbered with much that is 
the work of the mind, but it is not beyond the power | c 
of man to separate what is given from what is superimposed, 
and this given residuum is independent reality, or truth. The 
assumption behind this view is that “experiencing makes no 
difference to the facts.” Mr. Joachim argues that this | it 
assumption is false, in the sense in which the view makes use | n 
of it; and this being so, that its supporters are logically driven 
to two alternatives,—either that independent truth will remain | tl 
entirely in itself, unknown and unknowable; or that, if known, 
it will be a personal possession depending upon an individual 
intuition, and consequently in no sense of the word inde- 
pendent truth. “A logic of abstract identity has carried you | d 
where it carried Antisthenes-—-beyond the reach of argument, | @ 
and beyond the reach of knowledge.” Like all pluralistic 
theories, this one fails to provide for any union of ultimate 
simple entities without destroying their simplicity. The result 
is the old return to “truth in itself,’ which may be anything 
or nothing. The supporters of this theory may have a certain 
standing as against the kindred abstractions of the subjective 
idealists, but Mr. Joachim in his criticism carefully guards 
himself from any suggestion of solipsism. We may quote one 
passage in which he sets out very clearly the fallacy of the 
cult of “immediacy ” as the test of truth :— 


“ 


t 
t 


faced with the old crue of the relation of the ideal truth 


the truth of human judgment. Mr. Joachim takes two 
pical instances of what is commonly called a “true” 
dgment,—the universal judgment of science, e.g., 2 + 2 = 4, 


and the judgment of fact, e.g., Caesar crossed the Rubicon 


49 B.C. His aim is to show “ this truth expanding 
each case into a system of knowledge, and that again as 


borrowing what truth it possesses from the Ideal Experience 
which is struggling for self-fulfilment in it.” He had no 


fficulty in showing that such judgments are really the 
tenuated statement of « meaning which would require a 


whole system of knowledge for its adequate expression, and 
that this system is what gives the judgments determinate 
significance. In this conclusion the ordinary idealist analysis 


content to rest. But Mr. Joachim is not satisfied, for this 


system is only a body of knowledge about reality, a “ qualifica- 
tion referred to the reality, and not the substantial reality in 
its self-fulfilment.” We have only returned to the old 


correspondence-notion” in a sublimated form. We have 
ill the unbridged gulf between the judging mind and that 
pont which it judges, and it is essential to the coherence- 


notion that there should be no such severance. Logic is 


mtent with this dualistic assumption, and throws upon 


metaphysics the task of bridging it; and Mr. Joachim in his 
last chapter devotes himself to a semi-metaphysical inquiry 
as to the negative element in ideal experience, “ the relative 


idependence of subject and object as essential to the very 


ature of the ideal.” 
This last chapter on the “ Negative Element and Error”’ is 
1e most brilliant in the book, but its closely woven argument 


cannot be fairly reproduced in any summary. It is impossible 
to explain error as imperfect truth, because one of ite 
characteristics is that the thinking subject believes confi- 


ently in the truth of bis knowledge, and thereby converts 
partial apprehension of truth into falsity. We may trace 


the origin of it to the claim of the finite to self-dependence, 
but it is a stubborn fact, which no monistic system, like 
Spinoza’s, can render intelligible. The “ coherence-notion,” 
which so far is the richest of the conceptions examined, 
breaks down as a theory of truth, because it is unable to 


elate fully human knowledge to ideal experience. It cannot 


reconcile the self-assertive independence of ideal truth with 


he modal dependence of the self-asserting minds. What, 


hen, is the conclusion P— 
“ We have acknowledged that no theory of truth as coherence 


can be completely true; for as a system of judgments, as a piece 


“* Blue differs from red,’ and ‘2 + 2 = 4’; and these immediate of discursive knowledge, it must be ‘other’ than the truth 
experiences are said to be true. But their truth is revealed to us | «about’ which it is, and thus it must fail of that complete 
only in so far as they endure the —er- of mediation. Their ‘truth’ | .oherence which is complete truth. And again, as the knowledge 
means for us that a whole system o knowledge stands and falls | o¢ mind at a determinate level of appercipient character, it must 
with them, and that in that system they survive as necessary | fa1) short of the complete self-revelation which is absolute truth 
constituent elements. Again, the believer's intuition that ‘Baal | manifest to itself. But the former imperfection it shares with all 
is the only lord ° is an immediate experience, which is false. But possible theories of truth or of anything else; and the latter im- 
if it be false, its falsehood does not depend upon its immediacy. perfection need not prevent it being as true as a theory can be, and 
It is not because it is an emotional unmediated faith that it 18 | more true (more near to complete coherence) than, say, theories 
false, any more than the Christian’s emotional faith that ‘God of truth as correspondence or asa quality of independent entities.” 


was made man’ is true (if it be true) because of its immediacy. A 7 ie 
The conclusion is a form of scepticism, reasonable and 


That the ‘immediate experience’ of the Baal-worshipper is false, 
means for us in the end that it will not stand mediation. The | 1 


indogmatic. Truth still remains as a working term in every- 


— “— ae Soa ee - bas a0 mang — day life, but it must be defined as “the more or less true.” 

of the Baal-worshippers themselves) reveal themselves, when | , ; . , a : , . 

critically analysed and reconstructed, as a texture into which this | 7%¢ truth also remains as an intuition, an immediate 
certainty,—but also a problem, since the attempt to raise it 


immediate intuition can in no sense be woven; they form a 
system in which this would-be truth cannot as such survive.” 

So far Mr. Joachim covers not unfamiliar ground. It is 
when he proceeds to the examination of a theory at a 
different and higher level of thought—the “ coherence- 
notion "—that the real difficulties begin. It may be roughly 
stated as “ Anything is true which can be conceived,”—con. 
ceivability not meaning the mere power of forming a mental 
picture, but systematic coherence in a significant whole. The 
Antipodes, for example, may not be conceivable in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but they are conceivable, and 
their conceivability is the test of their truth, inasmuch as 
they are forced upon any thinker for whom the earth and 
the solar systems are to possess significance. The ideal of 
knowledge on this conception is “ asystem, not of truths, but of 
truth.” Coherence is no formal consistency, such as we 
find in formal logic, which may be defined as the “ analysis of 
low-grade thinking”; it is concrete coherence, for which 
thinking is not a dead product, but a living process. But 





to the level of reflective knowledge has failed. Such a 
scepticism, which gets rid of useless baggage and exhibits a 
rigorous critical power, is “the first requisite for one who 
hopes to learn.” We are conscious of having given a very 
perfunctory account of a remarkable book. The numerous 
tempting inquiries which Mr. Joachim’s argument suggests 
are forbidden by the limits of our space; but we can pay our 
tribute of admiration to the subtlety, candour, and weight of 
his dialectic and the unvarying lucidity of his style. 





BENGAL IN 1756-1757.* 
In editing the papers which relate to Bengal in 1756-1757 Mr. 
S. C. Hill has done a most useful work, and he has done it 
with a fulness and learning which are beyond praise. The 
“® Bengal in 1756-1757: a Selection of Public and Private Papers dealing with 
the Affairs of the British in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj-uddaula, Edited, 


with Notes and an Historical Introduction, by 8. C. Hill, “ Indian Records 
Series.”” 3 vols. Published for the Government of India. London: John 


Murray. (36s, net. | 
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time upon which he has thrown the light of history is not 
long, unless we measure it by the importance of the events 
which took place within it. But the year which saw the 
rise and fall of Siraj-uddaula, the horror of the Black Hole, 
the triumph of Clive, and the English supremacy in Bengal 
deserves all the study and comment which modern research 
has made possible. 

The two names, which, in the language of the index, may 
be found passim, are Siraj-uddaula and Robert Clive; and 
never was a clever scoundrel more effectively held in check by 
a brave soldier and a wise statesman. Had England been 
served by any one less highly skilled than Clive in the arts 
of war and diplomacy, a great Empire might never have 
been ours. But Clive was as watchful as he was courageous, 
and Siraj-uddaula was outmatched at all points. Neverthe- 
less, Siraj-uddaula came to the throne under the best 
auspices. He was, in the words of M. Jean Law, “one of the 
richest Nawabs that ever lived.” Yet instead of spending his 
vast revenues for the benefit of his kingdom, he thought only 
of increasing his wealth :— 

“If any extraordinary expense had to be met”—again it is Law 
who speaks—“he ordered contributions and levied them with 
extreme rigour. Having never known himself what it was to be 
in want of money, he supposed that, in due proportion, money was 
as common with other people as with himself, and that the 
resources of the Europeans especially were inexhaustible. His 
violence towards them was partly due to this. In fact, from his 
behaviour it appeared as if his object was to ruin everybody. 

Was it possible for such a man to keep his throne? Those 

who did not know him intimately were forced to suppose 
there was in his character some great virtue which balanced his 
vices and counteracted their effects. However, this young giddy- 
head had no talent for government, except that of making himself 
feared, and he passed at the same time for the most cowardly of 
men.” 
That is the testimony of an intelligent officer who had the 
opportunity of studying him closely, and whose interests were 
ruined by his policy of intrigue and vacillation. But from 
early childhood Siraj-uddaula was doomed to destruction. 
His grandfather, cherishing a superstitious regard for him, 
could deny him nothing, and he was brought up to cruelty 
and dissipation. Not even the fondness of his grandfather 
could blind him to the character of his favourite, and he 
prophesied with perfect wisdom that “as soon as himself 
should be dead, and Siraj-uddaula should succeed him, the 
Hatmen (7.e., the Europeans) should possess themselves of the 
shores of India.” 

As if a party to his own impending doom, Siraj-nddaula 
lost no time after his grandfather's death in making war upon 
the English. Nor was he without a show of reason in his 
attack; but, as Mr. Hill points out, “ where he displayed his 
folly was in resorting to such violent means for reducing to 
submission a useful people.” And his own subjects saw with 
satisfaction that his recklessness could have but one end. 
“They hugged themselves,” writes M. Durand, an officer in 
the French Company’s service, “that the English would 
defeat the Nabob and deliver them from his tyranny and 
oppression.” At first they were disappointed.  Siraj- 
uddaula succeeded in seizing Cossimbazar Fort, and presently 
expelled the British from Calcutta. He took the town at a 
disadvantage. The garrison was small and ill-furnished with 
guns and powder. Nor was it commanded with the necessary 
force and prudence. The peons and coolies deserted in large 
numbers, and at last Drake,a Member of the Council, and 
Minchin, the Captain-Commandant, whose names are still 
remembered with infamy, left the garrison to fend for itself, 
and escaped by boat. Holwell remained to take command, 
and at last consented to treat with the Nawab, who most 
treacherously arrested him. Then followed the hideous 
cruelty of the Black Hole, into which one hundred and forty- 
six miserable wretches went, and from which only twenty- 
three came forth alive. 

As to Holwell’s policy and conduct of the defence opinions 
still differ. There can be no difference of opinion as to 
the heroic courage and splendid resolution which sustained 
him on the awful night succeeding June 20th, 1756. Even 
the cold account of Law cannot be read without a shudder, 
and Holwell’s own narrative is unsurpassable in simple 
pathos and in the expression of poignant suffering. “ Quis 
talia fando,” he asks, 
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And truly there are tears in every line. Suffocation, thins 
the consciousness that water did but increase their sufferin 
made the prisoners pray for death. But their guards, refus} > 
to give the coup-de-grice, made a jest of their hellish tortures 
“Can it gain belief,” asks Holwell, “that this scene 
of misery proved entertaiment to the brutal wretches 
without? But so it was; and they took care to kee 
us supplied with water, that they might have the a 
faction of seeing us fight for it, as they phrased it, and 
held up lights to the bars that they might lose no part of the 
inhuman diversion.” Retribution came swiftly and in full 
measure. In six months the English were in Calcutta again 
and Siraj-uddaula’s Empire was threatened with ruin. Visitors 
found already that a pleasant city had been built up from 
the ruins. “The people are all agreeable,” wrote a newcomer 
as early as January, 1757, “vastly free, and very obliging to 
everybody The houses are all large and grand, with 
fine balconies all round them (to keep out the sun) which make 
a noble appearance. ... . - In about half a year’s time | 
imagine Calcutta will be once more in a flourishing state,” 
But much remained to be done besides rebuilding the city, 
Clive had now taken command, and in February attacked the 
Nawab, who was encamped near Calcutta town with twenty 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot. “Our success war 
very great,” writes Clive to his father, “ being in his camp 
upwards of two hours, in which time we killed 1,300 men and 
between 5 and 6 hundred horse with 4 elephants. This blow 
has obliged the Nabob to decamp and to conclude a peace 
very honourable and advantageous to the Company's 
affairs, by which means they have a more promising 
prospect than ever. The Nabob sent me a jewel, Moorish 
dress, and an elephant.” No wonder Clive was elated, 
and thought his ambition almost fulfilled. “I am desirous 
of being appointed Governor-General of India,” he wrote 
in the same letter, “if such an appointment should be 
necessary.” And we cannot but applaud so stout a confidence 
in one who had not long passed his thirtieth year. 

But the peace made with Siraj-uddaula did not last long. 
That Monarch was incapable of keeping faith, and he was 
soon committed to fresh intrigues with the French. Clive 
countered intrigue with intrigue, and managed to detach Mir 
Jafar from his allegiance. He also made the plottings of 
Omichund of no effect by a trick, for which he has ever since 
been blamed. He had two treaties drawn up, one, which 
Omichund saw, containing an article granting him the sum he 
demanded, and another from which this article was excluded, 
Clive made no secret of his action; and though it is easy ina 
time of security to blame another's deceit, it is well to 
remember that Clive was dealing with an impudent black. 
mailer, and that his trick, if trick it be called, made victory 
possible. Of the triumph of Plassey and its consequences 
not much need be said. It crushed at one blow Siraj- 
uddaula and the power of France in India. It was fonght by 
Clive in spite of a Council at once cowardly and jealous, and 
it was fought against what might have seemed overwhelming 
odds. Clive himself took a frank and boyish delight in his 
victory and in the wealth it brought him. He tells his father 
that henceforth he will be able to live in his native country 
much beyend his most sanguine wishes. “I have ordered 
£2,000 each to my sisters,” says he, “and shal! take care of my 
brothers in due time. I would advise the Lasses to marry 
as soon as possible, for they have no time to lose. There is no 
occasion for you following the Law any more, but more of 
this when I have the pleasure of seeing you, which I hope will 
be in twelve or fourteen months.” Such a letter as this 
obscures, in the memory of Clive’s simple virtues, the 
suspicions of Select Committees and the slanders of hostile 


historians. 





RESEARCHES IN SINAL* 
PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE spent the winter and early 
spring of 1904-5—so we presume, for he gives the months 
exactly, but without the year—in exploring the Sinai Peninsula. 
His first two chapters are devoted to the conditions of life under 
which his work was carried on, to sundry experiences of travel 
and residence, and to pictures of the Bedaween “at home” 
and of the home itself. All this is very interesting, nor are there 
wanting some useful hints which the traveller of the future 
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will do well to note. The population figures are, of course, of 
importance if, as Professor Petrie believes, circum- 
stances have not materially changed in historical times. The 
ween are not, and never could have been, numerous. 
Their habitual use of words which in a general way connote 
number shows as much. A Bedawy, asked whether there was 
4 village in a place from which some vegetables had come, 
said “Yes.” “And how many people are there?” “One,” 
he said. Another pointed out from a mountain height four 
black tents in the valley. “ Behold,” he said, “ the medineh 
(city) of the ’Alequat.” But though they are few, they count 
for something. Professor Petrie admires them, though one of 
his reasons sounds a little odd from one of the most hard- 
working men in the world,—the “great bondage of time” is 
ynkuown to them. For himself, he has, we see, to count his 
days very carefully. 

The chief objects of the “ Researches”’ were the mines and 
the Temple of Serabft, and the two are closely connected 
Jocally and historically. It was the mines that brought men 
into the region, and the Temple may be said to mark a stage 
in the development of life which they brought about. The 
same thing may be seen in our own centres of industry. Two 
centuries ago there were two churches in Birmingham, and 
now there are more than forty. The Temple of Serabit began, 
it would seem, with the sacred cave at the top of the plateau ; 
it grew through the piety of many dynasties till it reached 
a length of two hundred and thirty feet. Professor 
Petrie assigns the beginning to the reign of Sneferu, 
the last King of the Third Dynasty. Sneferu’s date he gives 
as 4787-4757 B.C.; but it must be remembered that Professor 
Breasted’s chronology differs in respect of these early times 
very materially. He gives 2900 as the end of Sneferu’s 
reign. It is not till we reach the Eighteenth Dynasty that 
we find firm chronological ground. Amenhotep I. certainly 
belongs to the sixteenth century B.C. But the question will 
be found argued at length in Professor Petrie’s twelfth 
chapter. The cave, as it is the earliest, so is the most 
interesting spot in the whole place. In front of it are a 
number of enclosures, which line the road by which it is 
approached (substitutes for the cave when this had been 
enclosed as a shrine). There were sleeping-places provided 
for visitors who came to consult the dream oracle of the cave. 
We find the practice in the Greece of later times. The cave 
of Trophonius is an early example ; the Temple of Aesculapius, 
where the primitive accommodation was developed into some- 
thing like a lodging-house (as we see in the Plutus), was a 
later. The practice is not even now extinct. But the most 
familiar example is the story of Jacob at Bethel. The exile 
has a dream which, anxious as he was about his future, must 
have seemed to him to have a profoundly religious signifi- 
cance. He concludes that the spot which he bad casually 
selected as a resting-place is holy. He takes one of the 
stones which had served as his pillow, and sets it up as a 
stelé, consecrating it with an affusion of oil. So among the 
Serabit sleeping-places there are stelés. These are dated by 
various designs. Exposed as they have been to the weather, 
the inscriptions on them are mostly illegible. On one of 
them, however, is found a prayer invoking a blessing on the 
leaders of an expedition. And here comes in the practical 
purpose. These expeditions, it must be remembered, were for 
mining purposes. The object sought was turquoise. The 
divinity of the place was designated “ Mistress of Turquoise.” 
Her favour was besought, all the more earnestly because the 
search was one that might very easily fail. The precious 
stone was hidden in the rock. Time and labour might be very 
probably lost in a general search. What more natural than 
that the deity should be entreated to indicate in a dream 
the spot where search might most profitably be made. Pro- 
fessor Petrie remarks that all this was not after the Egyptian 
ways of thinking. But then the Egyptians followed the 
practice, which indeed all religions follow more or less— 
Christianity owes to it most of its corruptions—of keeping 
the customs of the country. In Sinai they worshipped accord- 
ing to the Sinai custom, though they did not forget to render 
honour to their own gods; the names of Ptah and Soped, and 
even of the mighty Amon, are found on these offerings to the 
local Arabian powers. Professor Petrie follows out in detail 
and illustrates with maps, as well as with photographs of 
the localities, the growth of the Temple and its worship, but 
it is impossible to give here any account of his conclusions. 
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Scarcely less interesting is the information which is supplied 
about the organisation of the mining expeditions—sometimes 
made on a very large scale, and always most elaborately 
arranged—about the methods of work, the tools employed, 
and other details, The mines were, as may be supposed when 
the nature of the object sought is considered, on a small scale. 
The opening of the largest mine in the Wady Diba measures 
twelve feet by six feet eight inches. The galleries are not 
quite six feet wide, and between five and six feet high. 
The turquoise veins are three in number, and 
respectively twenty inches, fifty-five inches, and ten inches 
deep. Stone tools are found in abundance; but Professor 
Petrie thinks that the Egyptian workers “used metal in all 
ages for their heavy work.” The marks in the rock are too 
regular for any other kind of implement. The stone-crushers, 
&c., were used for breaking up the masses extracted. But the 
irregular workers at all times used flint scrapers. It is a 
highly interesting example of the Stone and Metal Ages over- 
lapping. Here, again, we can give but one or two scraps from 
the rich treasure of Professor Petrie’s discoveries. 

There is no part of Professor Petrie’s volume which to a 
numerous class of readers will be found more difficult than 
his conclusions drawn from his Sinai experiences as to the 
Exodus story. He finds generally that the narrative of 
the itineraries given in Exodus and Numbers—the two 
must be taken as supplementing each other—fits the facts 
of the case. The occurrence and non-occurrence which is 
the most important element in such a matter is exactly 
as it is represented in the Bible story, There are good 
reasons for thinking that the climate and rainfall were 
much about the same in the Exodus time as they are now. 
But there comes in the question of numbers. The total area 
of the Goshen region is between sixty and eighty square 
miles. This might hold about twenty thousand people, but 
not so many if we calculate on a pastoral basis. It is a 
familiar experience among ourselves that grass-land shows a 
smaller average than arable. But the census of Exodus gives 
six hundred thousand men, implying a population of three 
millions. This is equally inconsistent with what we know of 
the Sinai Peninsula. It now contains some six thousand, and 
can hardly at any time have contained more. How, then, are 
we to account for the huge numbers of Exodus and Numbers ? 
Professor Petrie’s method is this. The census of Reuben, to 
take an example, is 46,500, in Exodus 43,750. It is suggested 
that the thousands (46) give the number of tents, the 
other digits the number of people (500). This would 
give an average of nine per tent. Some of the discrepancies 
between the two censuses are very striking. Simeon, which 
was concerned in the tragedy of Baal-Peor, shows a 
falling-off from 59,300 to 22,200. Taking these figures, 
as Professor Petrie suggests, we find that the tents are 
diminished from 59 to 22, the people from 300 to 200. 
The average per tent is, of course, increased ; but then, when 
a tribe had suffered heavily families would be broken up, and 
the fragments would be compelled to combine. The details 
are worked out along with the Pentateuch narrative in a way 
that is certainly persuasive. Another point may be mentioned. 
It has a curiously close bearing on quite recent events. It 
has been asked, Could Israel have escaped into the Sinai 
country when that country belonged to Egypt? The answer 
is that Egypt never maintained a permanent occupation of 
the country. There are no traces of forts or the like. The 
fugitives, therefore, had no hostile establishments to dread. 
But this does not contradict the immemorial claim of Egypt 
to the country. Then, as now, to occupy Sinai would be to 
threaten the Land of the Nile. 





A QUEEN OF QUEENS.* 
THERE was room for this agreeable book, appearing at a 
happy moment when the thoughts of English readers are 
turned towards Spain. But it would be welcome at any time, 
for there are few more striking figures in European history 
than Isabel the Catholic, Queen of Spain, and there is no 
more romantic time than these years of the Renaissance, 
during which she governed and protected and conquered and 
persecuted her people. We all know her and Ferdinand— 
correctly, Fernando—very well by name. He shines with a 
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certain reflected light, for there was nothing at all heroic 
about him and his cunning ambitions. But she really was a 
great woman, and would have shown herself such in any 
country or position. We have all read Prescott and 
Washington Irving in our youth, and have risen from their 
enchanting pages with a good deal of respect and admiration 
for the united Sovereigns, their patriotism and the other 
glories of their reign. Since those days it has been the 
fashion to forget the lights for the shadows, and to dwell 
more on cruel persecutions of Moors and Jews, on the 
severities of the Inquisition under the authority of “ Y. la 
Reyna.” Now, with the usual swing of the pendulum, arises 
Mr. Hare to say all that can be said on the other side, 
and, little as we may like the argument, we are once more 
reminded that for the first seventeen centuries tolerance of 
men’s errors meant indifference to the good of their souls and 
the honour of religion. Learned men of the Church read 
and believed their Bible. It appeared to them “that God 
was the first Inquisitor,” when he condemned Adam and Eve 
and drove them out of Paradise. That these doctrines, carried 
out by men against each other, meant endless cruelty, did not 
affect their truth in the eyes of Isabel’s time. And it needs 
little knowledge of history to be aware of the fact that 
persecution was not the sin of one Church only. John Knox, 
as Mr. Hare reminds us, was ready and anxious to exterminate 
idolaters. And our own Church of England has been hard 
enough in her day. But Mr. Hare’s rather triumphant quota- 
tion from Dr. Arnold's sermon on the “ Wars of the Israelites” 
Seems beside the mark. Dr. Arnold was not alluding to 
heretics or schismatics when he spoke in favour of destroying 
the wicked, and his words would not really have suited the 
mouth’of Queen Isabel. 

The subject of the book is wide. It is by no means a study 
of the Queen’s life alone, but a good, swift, picturesque sketch 
of the history of Spain, beginning with the conquest of the 
Moors in A.D. 711, and going on to the gradual recovery of 
power and territory by the Christian Goths who fled before 
them to the mountains of Asturias. Then comes the rise of 
the Christian kingdoms, Asturias, Leon, Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, and the Countship of Catalonia ; then the fusion of 
these, after much fighting and confusion and many romantic 


episodes, including the immortal story of the Cid, into the 


two kingdoms of Castile and Leon and Aragon and 
Catalonia. 

There is a thread of connection between Castilian and 
English history in the middle of the twelfth century, when 
Alfonso III. married Eleanor Plantagenet, daughter of 
Henry II. Her daughter Berenguela succeeded to the king- 
dom on the death of a young brother, and ruled wisely 
till she abdicated in favour of her son. She had married 
the King of Leon, but after this, by her clever diplomacy, 
the two kingdoms were permanently united. The next link 
with England was the marriage of Berenguela’s grand- 
daughter, Eleanor of Castile, with Edward of England. The 
next was the claim of John of Gaunt to the throne of Castile 
through his wife Costanza, the daughter of PedroI. They 
were actually crowned King and Queen of Castile, and only 
resigned their claim on the marriage of their daughter 
Catherine to Enrique, son of Juan I. Thus the great Queen 
Jsabel had several Plantagenets among her ancestry, and 
when her youngest daughter Catalina married Arthur of 
England the connection between the countries was no new 
thing. 

The separate story of Castile ends with the marriage of 
Isabel to Fernando, Prince of Aragon, and after that Spanish 
history rolls on in one widening stream. At the time of this 
marriage by far the largest part of the country was under the 
dominion of the Moors. When Fernando died he was King 
of all Spain and of Navarre, and his greedy ambition was 
grasping at Italy and the Tyrol. The tale of how all this 
came about is pleasantly told by Mr. Hare. He had splendid 
materials to work upon for the great romance of the driving 
out of the Moors, a romance in which Christianity does not 
always shine so brightly as Islam in the heroic and generous 
virtues. 

Setting the hardnesses and prejudices of her time aside, 
Isabel of Castile was a woman of splendid character. Never 
was a Queen so unwearied, so undaunted, in pursuing the 
glory and advantage of her country. There was a really 
heroic strain in the woman who never spared herself 








personally, never thought of fatigue, but was Wile waiee 
always ready in body and mind, either to lead thm, 
or to make the laws and to encourage the learning ang the 
arts which helped Spain out of savagery into civilicat; 

Not long after her time Bacon spoke the verdict of the 
world: “In all her revelations of Queen or Woman she 
was an honour to her sex and Corner-stone of the Great. 
ness of Spain.” Mr. Hare’s estimate of her achievements j 
not less laudatory :— re 

“Raised to her high position a isi : 
history, with cotbubeas rm smn a sebellioes sshtomaay: sai 
land and a debased clergy, Isabel, with clear-eyed vision and 
single-hearted devotion, set herself to the redemption of her 
country. She found it torn asunder by factions, she left it 
strong and united, with a learned and purified Church, with the 
work of centuries completed by the conquest of the Moors and 
the whole of Spain from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean under 
one rule.” 

She died, worn out, at fifty-three. Her will is among the 
interesting documents of history, if only in these two points; 
she solemnly enjoins on her successors never to give up the 
fortress of Gibraltar, and she “ prays that the conversion of 
the Indians be carried out mercifully and with all kindness,” 

Isabel the Catholic shares with other Sovereigns and other 
times the sad distinction of being a great persecutor of the 
Jews. It must be acknowledged that she did her best to 
convert them by a simple catechism drawn up for that 
special purpose. But when this naturally failed, the Inquisi. 
tion burned or imprisoned them by thousands. These 
“gentle means ” being of no avail, they were finally expelled 
from Spain with four months’ notice; and it is to be observed 
that this doom of exile, with the partial confiscation of their 
goods, seems to have been regarded both by persecutors and 
persecuted as far more cruel than the stake or the dungeon. 
When one sorrow after another fell upon the Sovereigns—the 
death of their eldest daughter Isabel, Queen of Portugal, and 
her child; the death of Prince Juan, their eldest son, 
immediately after his marriage to Margaret of Austria; the 
death of Arthur of England and the sorrows of Queen 
Katharine ; the madness of Juana, heiress of Spain—it is not 
to be wondered at that a whisper reached Spain from various 
countries of Europe attributing all these misfortunes to “the 
curse of the Jews.” 

Mr. Hare always writes with evidence of so much research, 
and with such a real enthusiasm for his subject, that we 
cannot help regretting some literary lapses in his style. 
This book, for instance, would have been greatly improved in 
value and dignity if he had read through his proofs more 
severely, cut out various ornamental passages, and tightened 
up certain slovenly sentences. He will believe that these 
criticisms are meant entirely in goodwill. As we have 
already said, the book is agreeable and picturesque, and we 
have read it with interest and enjoyment. 





NOVELS. 
IN THE SHADOW.* 

Tue abiding interest of the race problem in the United States 
is attested by the attention devoted to it by novelists as well 
as publicists. It cropped up in Mr. Wister’s Lady Baltimore, 
recently noticed in this column, and it forms the central 
motive of Mr. Rowland’s sombre melodrama, In the Shadow. 
Internal evidences of style seem to indicate conclusively that 
the author is an American, though the scene of the story is 
largely laid in England, and the description of the great 
cricket match between the famous Cherrystone Cricket Club 
and the amateurs of Kent and Surrey is almost worthy of 
“Ouida” in her earliest manner. But though Mr, Rowland’s 
knowledge of our pastimes may leave something to be desired, 
he is a most friendly and appreciative critic of English charac- 
ter and manners, while on the colour question he has grasped 
the attitude of the Britisher most fairly and honestly. 

The story opens at an English country house, where 4 
young Carolina rice planter, Manning Moultrie, and his sister 
Virginia are on a visit to old family friends, Giles Maltby, 
the son of their host, Sir Henry Maltby, has fallen in love 
with Virginia; her brother, Sir Henry, and Lady Maltby 
all cordially approve of the match; but the interval before 
their marriage is clouded by an extraordinary episode, by 


* In the Shadow, By Henry C. Rowland. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 
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turns grotesque, disconcerting, and tragic, which completely 


eclipses the normal “ love interest ” of the plot. Amongst Giles 
Maltby’s contemporaries and friends at Oxford was a young 
Haytian, Count Aristide Dessalines, a full-blooded negro, son 
of the President of the Black Republic, who at the moment 
js residing in the neighbourhood. Dessalines, who has been 
treated as an equal at Oxford, is rich, amiable, superficially 
well-educated, a good sportsman, and of Herculean strength. 
He saves the lives of Virginia and her lover in a boating 
accident, and by his heroism places Manning Moultrie 
under an intolerable obligation, for the Southerner has a 
yiolent physical aversion from the black man, and holds 
extreme and uncompromising views as to his political sub- 
jection. To make matters worse, his sister, while in great 
measure sharing his views, is fascinated by the per- 
sonality of her rescuer and attracted by his vague 
but generous projects for the regeneration of his race. 
Her eyes are rudely opened to his limitations by a Dutch 
savant, Dr. Leyden, a man of almost miraculous attainments, 
will-power, and insight, who plays on Dessalines like a musical 
instrument, and reveals his underlying weakness and latent 
savagery. Moultrie and his sister return to America, where 
the wedding is to take place, and Dessalines, owing to the 
abdication of his father, finds himself free to carry out his 
scheme of overthrowing the Republic and founding a black 
sovereignty in Hayti. The invasion ends in a fiasco. Dessalines 
is betrayed by astute intriguers, who at the critical moment of 
his fortunes appeal with diabolical skill to hereditary instinct 
and lure him back to the abyss of Voodooism. When he 
emerges, with his self-respect shattered, it is as a broken 
fugitive, and the last scene is in the cypress swamps of South 
Carolina, where he is mistaken for a negro criminal flying 
from justice and ruthlessly hunted down, despite all the 
efforts of his friends. 


What, then, is the remedy? The answer, so far as the 
author is concerned, is probably to be found in the epilogue 
in which Dr. Leyden soliloquises on the lessons of the 


tragedy :— 

“There can be in the nature of things no immediate remedy, 
for the only true remedy is time—time and infinite patience. 
The negro must be led upward, step by step, in the clear light of 
religion and education. He is from us a thing apart, a brother 
——, but an infant brother, and as such I do not think that 

e is entitled to a seat in the conference of those of us who are 
his seniors in evolution. He is our care, our responsibility, and 
our racial inferior. In this great country of light, these things 
are coming to be known; the halls of learning are open to him, 
he is kindly entreated to enter and hear Truth; and that sweet 
religion which has been from its birth the greatest civilising in- 
fluence in the history of the world is imparted to him by wise lips. 
And the muyjatto with these others who by virtue of fractional 
quantities of negro blood still dwell in the shadow? Once before, 
if you remember, I offended your sense of fitness by advocating 
the washing out of the yellow with the white. This is constantly 
being done, but not fairly, because the offspring of immorality 
come into the world with a heavy handicap. This washing out 
appears to me to be legitimate and just. When the White steps 
down from his higher pedestal ahd mates with the Black who is 
beneath him, then does the White become responsible for the 
result of his degeneration. The mulatto is the white man’s 
shame, not the poor black woman’s. It is just that the white 
race should accept the burden. Ach! But the remedy for all is 
time; time and charity, infinite patience, and the iron enforce- 
ment of the law of the land. Poor Dessalines! Poor, poor 
Dessalines! Poor negro; poor, pathetic race! Let us pray in 
our hefrts that the God who has so chastened him may visit 
with wisdom the minds which govern the hands where rests his 
destiny.” 

' This is not the place to discuss in detail the political sig- 
nificance of Mr. Rowland’s novel. It is enough to say 
that, while preserving a laudable self-effacement, he has 
handled a problem of intense interest in a spirit which will 
commend itself to most’ English readers. Dessalines, the 
central figure, is finely conceived and powerfully portrayed : 
“a mixture of a little child and a good dog”; a giant in 
strength, but infirm of purpose; eloquent, and even pious, but 
with an education that is largely vocabulary; dreaming 
grandiosely, yet sincerely, of “a wise and honest autocracy,” 
yet relapsing into barbarism at the first “call of the wild.” 


There are also other characters in which a new note is struck, 


amongst whom one may especially mention the little French 
valet, a wholly novel type of devotion, and Rosenthal, the 
Jewish adventurer. Dr. Leyden, the good genius of the plot, 
borders too closely on the miraculous to be lifelike, and, 
though he talks for the most part excellent sense, his tone 





is at times more that of the lecturer than the man of the 
world. And this prompts us to remark that Mr. Rowland’s 
style is somewhat disfigured by the jargon of scientific 
terminology—“ somatic” and “semi-autohypnosis” may serve 
as instances of this defect—and a resort to strained epithets, 
as when he calls Dessalines’ voice “amphorous.” But for all 
these artistic blemishes, the book shows originality and power; 
its interest heightens as the narrative advances, and the 
terrible scenes in Hayti and the cypress swamp, gruesome 
as they are, yet lift the romance from the level of melodrama 
to that of real tragedy. 





Set in Authority. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. (A. Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—There was once a French farce the point of which was 
that Madame So-and-so, the central figure in the story, never 
made her appearance at all. Mrs. Cotes has chosen this model for 
her new novel, Set in Authority, which centres in the figure of 
Lord Thame, Viceroy of India, a gentleman of whom the reader 
is told a great deal, but who never actually appears upon the 
scene. When authors introduce such magnificent personages as 
Viceroys this is probably the wisest way of treating them. ‘The 
plot of the story deals principally with the trial of an English 
private soldier for murdering a native. The trial is conducted by 
a native Judge, who passes so lenient a sentence on the soldier 
that the Viceroy upsets the decision and insists on having a new 
trial. Mrs. Cotes is always entertaining when she writes about 
India, and her accounts of Anglo-Indian official society are 
extremely interesting and instructive reading; but there is 
too often a sub-flavour of the disagreeable about the love 
stories which she introduces, and the love story in this book 
is no exception to the rule. Readers will find the chapters 
of which the scene is laid in India very much better reading than 
the chapters of which the scene is in London. The book is well 
put together, and the final decision of Ruth Pearse to conceal 
the real name of the private soldier—a gentleman ranker— 
because his sister is going to marry the Viceroy who practically 
condemned him is finely conceived and executed. Mrs. 
Cotes is never quite at her best in an ordinary novel, her most 
delicate work being done in books of the type of “The Simple 
Adventures of a Memsahib ” or“ On the Other Side of the Latch.” 
Her present book, though from a literary standpoint not quite in 
her happiest vein! is, however, well worth reading. 

Hauntings. By Vernon Lee. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) —These 
“hauntings ” by “ Vernon Lee” are indeed, as the author describes 
them, fantastic stories, and most romantic and delightful reading 
they prove. The first une, “Amour Dure,” in which a wicked 
Renaissance lady revisits the scenes of her former misdeeds, is 
particularly weird and impressive. ‘The passion of the nineteenth- 
century gentleman for the sixteenth-century lady is entirely con- 
vincing, and the reader will give a convulsive shudder at the 
dreadful ending of the story. This is very much the best 
“haunting ” in the book, though the others are eccentric enough 
to please most people. But it is less difficult to believe something 
fantastic concerning the people of the Renaissance than to believe 
that Aphrodite herself should come to the earth in the form of a 
child, or that a great and supremely wicked singer should drive 
an unfortunate musician mad through his ghostly wiles. There 
is enough imagination in these short stories to furnish any 
number of present-day novels, and people with strong nerves who 
enjoy thrills can be unhesitatingly recommended to read the 
book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HISTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL, 

History of Warwick School. By A. F. Leach. (A. Constable 
and Co. .,6s.)—Warwick first appears in history in 914 A.D., under 
the name of Waeringwicon, when Queen Aithelfled fortified it. 
The school itself was not much later, for it is one of the few pre- 
Conquest schools, with better evidence, thinks Mr. Leach, of 
continuity than any other can produce. There were in fact two 
schoolmasters, the “grammar schoolmaster” and the “music 
schoolmaster”; and in 1155 the Dean and Chapter settled a 
dispute between them, a dispute which has its modern counter- 
part in the overlapping of primary and secondary teaching 
programmes. The “bone of contention” was the presence of 
the “ Donatists,” scholars who were learning the Latin accidence 
of Aelius Donatus, author, by the way, of the famous pereant 
male qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. Little is known of what 
happened between the date given above and the revolution of 
Henry VIII.’s time. The school was saved in those days 
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of confiscation by the good sense and liberality of 
the Gild of the Trinity and St. George, consisting of 
“the better-to-do and well-disposed people of Warwick.” The 
charter which by their exertions, and probably their money, was 
obtained from the King bears date May 15th, 1545. The school 
“by us founded, created, erected, and established” was to be 
called the “King’s New Scole of Warwyke.” Mr. Leach thinks 
that this title indicates that it was “not a school of the King’s 
creation, but merely a scheme recreating the old school.” We do 
not deny the fact, but do not see it in the words. Of the subse- 
quent history of the foundation down to the present time Mr. 
Leach has much to tell us, and it is well worth reading. But 
the speciality of his book is, as might be expected, its precise 
description of the early relations of town, church, and school. 








JOHN THELWALL. 


John Thelwall. By Charles Cestre, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—John Thelwall was, as Mr. Cestre says, a 
“pioneer of democracy.” He fell upon evil times, for his 
opponents could point to the “shocking example” of France. 
That he was persecuted by the Government cannot be denied. 
But, then, it is not easy for us to judge of the situation. Nota 
little of the “Terror” was felt on this side of the Channel, and 
Thelwall would have done better to express his disapproval of 
Jacobin excesses with less qualifications. Enthusiasts, however, 
are not less likely to lose their heads than “Saviours of Society.” 
Anyhow, this is an interesting sketch. Mr. Cestre is not wholly 
free from the lues biographica; but his book may be studied with 
advantage. Thelwall was a poet; his “ Peripatetic” quite possibly 
suggested the “ Excursion” (it was published in 1793), though it 
is as remote as possible in style, for Thelwall was the bond-slave 
of the Popian couplet. Here are some of the verses in which he 
gave such help as he could to promoting the abolition of the slave 
trade by banning sugar :— 

“* At noon, at eve, your sweeten’d bev’rage sup, 
What though each sweet effluvium, ere it rise, 
Have clogged the Western gale with Afric’s sighs. 
Each sweeten’d drop your porcelain cell contains 
Was drawn, oh, horror! from some brother's veins, 


Or, wrought by chemic art, on terms too dear, 
Is but transmuted from some negro’s tear.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Biblicat Elucidator: the Pauline Epistles. By the Rev. 
Charles Neil. (F. Griffiths. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Neil rightly 
insists on the difficulty of the Epistles of St. Paul, and furnishes 
in this book what may well prove a convenient help for under- 
standing them. He does not state rival interpretations. ‘This is 
necessary for the professional student, but is apt to confuse the 
ordinary reader. His plan has been to give on one page what he 
calls a “Structural Display ” of the text. Every sentence is set 
forth with its clauses distinguished; on the opposite page we 
have an analysis and notes in which the sequence of thought is 
further explained and illustrated. Without binding ourselves to 
all Mr. Neil’s views, we can unhesitatingly commend his method. 


A Soul’s Wayfaring. By “Z.” (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 
8s. 6d.)—There are doubtless some people who, reading between 
the lines of this book, recognise the personalities and the incidents 
which appear in it. For the present purpose it will sutlice to 
describe it as a polemical tract against Anglicanism. There 
is no invective, we may say, no unkindness; but the in- 
consistencies and difficulties of the position are pointed 
out. With some minds this kind of argument is effective; but 
where is the Church which stands wholly outside the reach of 
this attack? The continuity, for instance, of the pre- and post- 
Reformation Church may be questionable; but Rome also has a 
past, of which a very damaging use may be made. The story is 
told in a succession of “Interviews,” which naturally vary in 
interest, but express, as a whole, genuine experiences. One thing 
is abundantly clear, that the position of the advanced High 
Churchman is anything but a secure resting-place. But that is 
no new discovery. 


and Co. 6s.)—This is an interesting book. How, indeed, could 
it fail to be so when a man accustomed to the business of speaking, 
who has had the opportunities of public life, tells us about a 
subject with which he is particularly acquainted, and illustrates 
it with the great examples which history supplies? If there were 
nothing else in Mr. O’Connor Power’s volume than the chapters 





in which he deals with Demosthenes “On the Crown,” Cj 

“ Against Catiline,” and the “Examples from Modern Oratory.» 
it would be worth reading. Here we have illustrations foe 
Sheridan, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Erskine, and the more Bs 
speakers who figure in his “Further Examples.” We are na 
privileged to listen again to some of the great voices of our own 
times. An orator, in the strict sense of the word, can no more be 
“made” than can a poet; but a man may learn to speak, as he 
can learn to write verse, the difference being that the concionator 
mediocris has a raison d’étre which does not exist for the mediocris 
poeta, What man is there—one might almost say what woman 
is there—who may not be called upon to assume the Position of 
what our author calls the “occasiohal speaker”? Here provision 
is made against such a contingency, and even if the peril never 
is ei a pleasant and informing volume will have been 
read. 


The “Throne” Souvenir of the Royal Spanish Wedding, 
(“ Throne ” Company, 35 Old Bond Street.)—This souvenir giyes 
various family histories,—the Princess Henry of Battenberg 
Queen Isabella (the “Innocent Isabella” of the Carlist War), 
Alfonso XII., the ex-Queen Maria Christina, &c. It also gives 
views of palaces, &c., and a number of portraits, two of them 
coloured photographs of the King and Queen of Spain. The 
Queen, indeed, is represented by many likenesses, from her 
infancy onward. All this is interesting enough; but we could 
very well have done without the Spanish bull-fight. It is idle to 
say :—‘I will dwell as little as possible on the horrible side of 
the matter but attempt to bring out the real skill and 
dauntless courage,” &c. The only thing is to leave these barbari- 
ties absolutely alone. Some day the Spanish people will be 
ashamed of them. Perhaps the Church will bestir herself. 


British Section of the St. Lowis International Exhibition. Com. 
piled by Sir Isidore Spielmann. (The Royal Commission.)—This 
stately volume is a not inadequate memorial of a great 
occasion. First we have the general scene: the Festival Hall 
“from which radiated eleven vast palaces and thirty-five miles of 
asphalted and gravelled roadway.” The British Pavilion follows, 
constructed on the model of the Orangery at Kensington Palace, 
The various rooms and the garden are pictured for us. Then 
comes the “British Art Section,” with views of the picture 
galleries, and reproductions of paintings, engravings, sculptures, 
models, &c.,—these occupy something like half the volume, 
Architecture is well represented by churches, mansions, banks, 
warehouses, &c. Various manufactures have their places, not 
the least interesting among them being specimens of typo- 


graphy. 


The Infantry Vade Mecum. By Captain the Hon. Major R. 
Temperley, 8rd V.B. Northumberland Fusiliers. (W. Clowes and 
Sons. 9d.)—This is an exceedingly valuable aid tg the efficient 
training of infantry. It contains the very essence of the soldier’s 
duties in the field, giving, it may be said, ali the essentials, while 
avoiding everything that is superfluous. A company composed 
of men who have mastered the contents of Major Temperley’s 
little volume needs only to gain reasonable experience in applying 
practically such admirable precepts in order to become a weil. 
trained unit. The Infantry Vade Mecwm may confidently be 
recommended, not only to Militia and Volunteers, but also to 
Regulars. We may add that Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock has very 
gratefully accepted the generous offer of the author to present a 
number of copies to the Spectator Experimental Company, and 
expects to be greatly assisted by the full use which he infends to 
make of the booklet so kindly placed at his disposal. 


The Shakespeare Symphony. By Harold Bayley. (Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.)—This “Introduction to the Ethics of 
the Elizabethan Drama” is an elaborate argument in support of 
a thesis which has a somewhat paradoxical look. Mr. Bayley 
allows that the dramatists of the closing decades of the sixteenth 
century—Greene, Marlowe, and company—were an ill-conducted 
crew, but he maintains that their literary work was on quite 
different plane,—that is, to use his own words, when we examine 
their plays we have to “contrast the grace of their chivalry with 
the coarseness of contemporary manners; the serenity of their 
Religion with the harshness of concurrent Theology ; the richness 
of their Philosophy with the barren Jangle of the Schools.” We 
concede at once that in seeking to make out his case he gives 
us much that is curious and interesting. He has read the 
dramatists in question, and has collected a notably good 
anthology from them. (It is curious to see how many 
parallels they all supply to Bacon, who may plausibly be said 
on the strength of them to have written, not the plays of 
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Shakespeare only, but of the whole company of Shakespeare's 
contemporaries.) But we must own to feeling some doubt of 
the conclusions which he gets out of the contrast between 
these utterances and the pictures of contemporary manners 
and morals. Nevertheless, he has given us a highly interesting 


book. 


In the series of “The Antiquary’s Books” (Methuen and Co., 
4s. 6d. net) we have English Seals, by J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. 
Mr. Bloom gives an introductory chapter in which something is 
said about ancient seals, scarabs, and others, followed by a classi- 
fication and other matters. Seven styles, we see, each with its 
own period, are distinguished, the first being “ Early Romanesque 
or Saxon,” the seventh “ Renaissance,” beginning with 1500 A.D, 
In chap. 1 we have “The Story of the Great Seal.” Edward 
the Confessor was the first Monarch to use this symbol. Among 
the interesting incidents of the history is the drowning of Roger 
Malchien, who was lost at sea with the seal round his neck. 
This was in Richard I.’s time, and that King, with characteristic 
presence of mind, declared all charters sealed with this seal to be 
juvalid—if we understand Mr. Bloom aright—because it caused 
the Chancellor’s death, and thus replenished the Royal purse. The 
last recorded incident was the robbery of the Great Seal from 
the house of Lord Thurlow on March 24th, 1784. He lived in 
Great Ormond Street, now given over to various institutions 
A new seal was ready the next day. In successive chapters, all 
fully illustrated, our author deals with “ Royal Seals of Dignity,” 
“Episcopal Seals” (which may be seen on “ Letters of Orders”), 
“Seals of Ecclesiastics, not being Bishops,” seals of knights and 
squires, religious houses, Corporations, &c. This will be found, 
technical as the subject seems at first sight to be, a highly 
interesting volume. 


New Epirions.—Lectures on the Influence of Poetry and Words- 
worth. By F. W. Robertson. (R. H. Allenson. 2s. 6d.)—Theso 
lectures were delivered before the members of a Mechanics’ 
Institution—virtually the audience was of the middle class—in 
1852.——Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. (H. Frowde, 
1s. net.) Pitman’s Business Man’s Guide, by J. A. Slater, LL.B. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), is “a handbook for all 
engaged in business.” It is arranged in alphabetical order, and 
has, we should add, been revised and corrected up to date. 








We have received two volumes (VII. and VIII.) of the “ Harvard 
Oriental Series,” Edited, with the Co-operation of various 
Scholars, by Charles Rockwell Lannan (Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., 20s. 7d. net). These two volumes contain the 
translation of the Atharva-Veda made by William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanscrit at Harvard for forty years up to 
his death (1854-1894). Whitney’s translation has been “revised 
and brought nearer to completion and edited” by the general 
editor of the series. The translation is accompanied by a 
continuous commentary andannotation. The subject is too large 
and technical for these columns. We must be content with 
recognising the enterprise and liberality of the great American 
University. 

The Birthday Book of the Blessed Dead. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) —Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson 
has collected here, and collected, we may say, with great care and 
taste, quotations from a very wide circle of literature. For every 
day in the year there 2-° three, and one is always a passage from 
Scripture. This reduces as much as is possible the danger of 
incongruity, always present when varying circumstances have to 
be fitted to an unvarying model. Any one who may feel this 
strongly may yet find the book useful as a treasury—and a very 
rich treasury it is—of passages which may be transferred at need 
to a volume of blank pages. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 992.) 


FAST-COLOUR SU" RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = Patterns 4x0 = TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 








ALLIANGE ASSURANCE 60., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G:C.Vv.0, 


Invested Funds exceed ... «» £12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-protit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°77 per cent. of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivahle from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1903, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE, 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kise Wittiam Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts, 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments. 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 

Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
5A GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


HAM PTON S 
Latest Designs for well-made and useful 


BUREAUS, BOOKCASES, WRITING TABLES, 


and every description of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


are fully Illustrated in their new 
Catalogue C 215, sent post-free 


Write to-day for a copy. 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., London, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.>——_ 
The Industrial Problem, cr 8vo (De I.a More Press) net 3/0 
Diseases of the Nervous System eam & from Accident and 


(8. vale Pit net 21/0 
Benson (R. H. . ‘The ‘Queen’ 's Tragedy, cr 8vo.. Pitman) 6/0 
Breaks (H.), The Log of H.M.S, Bonaventure, ‘j903—1906, ‘ers 
( Sateieier Press) net 4/0 
Brunner (R.), Manufacture of Lubricants: Shoe yay er 8vo 
t & Greenwood) net 7/6 
ae -y iy A.), Hare-Hunting and Harriers, 8vo .. 
. C.), Diseases of Metabolism and of the Blood (S, Appleton) net 21/0 


‘De 1s More Press) net 7/6 

Castle . L.), Book of Market Gardening, cr 8vo ... .. (Lane) net 2/6 
Coulter (J, M.), Text-Book of Botany for Secondary ‘Schools, cr 8vo 50 
5/0 


(s. Appleton) net 
Dalton (W.), “Saturday” Bridge, cr 8vo nace Strand Pub. Co.) net 
Deeping (W.), Bess of the Woods, cr 8vo.. Harper) e0 
Dietzel (H.), Retaliatory Duties, cr 8vo ....... ..(Unwin) net 26 
Drinkwater (J.), Death of Leander, and other ‘Poems, }2mo.. ‘ ‘ornish) net 2/6 
Fea (A.), Some Famous Beauties of the Seventeenth Century (Methuen) net 12/6 
Gladden (W.), Organized Labour and Capital, cr 8vo (De La More Press) net 3/0 
Green (E. E.), The Master of Marshlands, cr 8vo (Ward & lost 6/0 
Hale (L. C.), A Motor-Car Divorce, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 6/0 
Hawilton (A.), Afghanistan, 8vo «seeee(Heinemann) net 25/0 
Hamps Garner (The), by A. M. C., 12mo.. (E. Stock) net 3/6 
Herk ots B.), Revelatio Dei, er 8vo ...(E, Stock) net 2/6 
Jastrow (J.), The Subconscious, 8vo.. aa ‘(Constab le) net 10/0 
Johnston (Sir H.), Liberia, 2 vols. 8vo . (Hutchinson) net 42/0 
Jones (H, C.), Eleetrical Nature of Matter and Radioactivity, er 8vo 
(Constable) net 7/6 
Kauuth (P.), Handbook of Flower Pollination, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Maclaren (A.), Gospel according to St. Murk, Chaps ix.-xvi., 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Metcalfe (R.), Rise and Progress of Hydropathy in Engiand and Scotland, 
(Simpkin) net 
( Radia: or, New Light on Old Truths, cr 8vo (E. Stock) net 
Neville (Cc. Round France in a Motor, cr 8vo ..... ..(Simpkin) net 
Nicolls (W. J.), A Dreamer in Paris, 12mo (De ‘La ‘More Press) net 
Philios (K.), Eleusis, her Mysteries, Ruins, and Museum (S. Appleton) net 
Pratt (1'.), Puck the Rebellious, and other Nonsense Stories, cr 8vo 


(Sherratt & Hughes) net 

(G. W.), Fredericksburg, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) net 

. H.), The Manufacture of Concrete Blocks, &c. ...(Coustable) net 

Richardson (R.), Cranmer, Primate of All England, 4to (E, Stock) net 
Riis (J. A.), The Peril and the Preservation of the ae cr 8vo 

(De La More Press) net 

Starling (E. H,), Recent Advances in the Physiology of Digestion, 8vo 


(Constable) net 
Stewart (B.), Active Service Pocket-Book, 16mo (Gale & Polden) net 
Thorburn ( 


-), Course of Instruction in Operative Surgery, cr 8vo 

(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Thornton (J.), From the Porch to the Altar, cr 8vo ............(E. Stock) net 
Traill (F.), History of Italian Literature, Vol. I., 8vo ......(Gay & Bird) net 
Van Vorst (M.), The Sin of George Warreuer, cr 8vo ............(Heinemann) 
Ward (B. R.), A Week at Waterloo in 1815, cr 8vo ............(J. Murray) net 
Williamson (M. G.), Edinburgh, er 8vo ..(Methuen) net 
Wilson (Sir C, W.), Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, 80. 


(Palestine Exploration Fund) net 
Wright (C. D.), The Battles of Labour, cr 8vo (De La More Press) net 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


Abbott (), Ds 


Injury, 8vo.. 


seeeeeee 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
The ‘‘ DROITWICH CURE’”’ at Home 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Prepared for home use from the 
identical spring which supplies 
the Baths at Droitwich. . . 
THE NATURAL treatment for all Muscular affections, 
such as Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, &c., &e. 





From all Chemists and Stores, or 


WESTON & WESTALL, 
16 Eastcheap, 


Ltd., 


London, E.C. 





FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835, 
ANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSUR 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. 


SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Average Bonus} Over £2 2s. per 


urances at very low premiums 
rt : for 80 years/ cent. per annum. 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SecRETakr. 


26 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 








ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKs, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, 25,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 
GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 


FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
FIRE AND LIFE 


BURGLARY. 
MOT OR-CAR INSURAN 
ASSURANCE a 
CORPORATION 


9& ; 10 0 King ‘Street, Cheapside, B.C. E.C, 
Limited. 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE 9, 





Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, 
General Manager—F, Noxis-Micxg, J.P, 











[] =e veeeree OF LONDON, 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


A TEACHER OF MUSIC (Full Time) v will shortly be APPOINTED at a 
salary of £250 a year.—Particulars and form of application may be obtained 
from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. Applications, on 
oe _ SeeESS form, must be received not later than Thursday, 5th July, 


EAMINGTON MUNICIPAL DAY SCHOOL FOR FOR 
GIRLS and P. T. eee. 

to commence duties in September next) a MISTRESS for 

GUAGES. High School Education and Degree (or equivalent 

Commencing salary will be at the rate of £110 





WANTED 
MODERN 
qualification) are esseutial. 
per annum (non-Resident). 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, endorsed ** Appointment of 
Modern Language Mistress,” should be sent not later than Saturday, June 30th, 
to The DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leamington Spa. 

Dated this 20th day of June, 

LEO. RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority, 


TY OF NOTTINGHAMXM 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. ee annum, 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL °a. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr, JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham, 


AX ASSISTANT SECRETARY is REQUIRED for an 
im agro’ Commercial Corporation in India. The selected candidate 
must be a bie to draft Official Letters, Reports, Minutes, &., and must be aa 
efficient Shorthand Reporter. Commencing salary, £400 per annum ; maximum, 
£640. Age limit, 30 years,—Applicationa to be addressed to “ INDIA,” cjo 
Messrs. Richardson and Co., 25 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


A LARGE and Very Successful DAY SCHOOL for 

TRANSFER in the West of Scotland. Large house, beautiful grounds, 
Easy terms. Immediate possession if desired.—Apply Box 180, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Terma of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kvynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmincham. 


1 | OLIDAY QUARTERS for large party—TO LET, 

FURNISHED, for August and part September, LARGE HOUSE, 
S. aspect ; 3 acres of beautifully wooded grounds ; 4 reception, 10 bedrooms; 
2 ‘tennis lawns; golf, fishing, “a hunting, cricket ; 500 feet above sea ; close 
to moors ; 10 to 12 suineas,—A, AVIS, M.A., likley, Yorks. 


LKLEY.—TO LET, oe August and part of September, 
Large FURNISHED HOUSE in its own grounds, near the Moors. 
Beautiful garden. —Miss THOMPSON, The Pines, Ilkley. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 


ANTED.—OLD BOOKS, or Collections of Plates 
(English or Forei n), illustrating ORNAMENTS, DECORATIONS, 
CEILINGS, CHIMNEY- IEC FURNITURE, IRONWORK, published 
between 1700 and 1800, All aa ‘should be in writing in first instance, and 
parcels must not be sent for inspection unless by special request. No reply 
is to be considered as a refusal,—B, TT. BATSFORD, Bookseller and 
Publisher, High Holborn, Loudon. 


LD OAK CUPBOARDS. “WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup: 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full yo to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 
British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 




















Slade School, 46 Porchester 


Terrace, W. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a COUNTRY 

HOME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy. Gravel soil. 

The entire charge and tuition of Children undertaken. Lady Pupils for 

oultry-farming aud domestic economy. Tennis; pony. S| Lady 

3EAU MONT, 7 Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPYP, Hill Farm 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


PARTY of 15 WOMEN STUDENTS, or others, 

wishing to visit London, can be RECEIVED at *WINK WORTH 

HALL, BRONDESBURY (residence for Students of the Maria Grey Training 

College), from July 2nd to 16th. Fees, 2ls. per week.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, 
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MONMOUTH. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 


ing Body of the above School invite applications for the post of 
Hon MASTER, who must be a Graduate of some University in the Dnited 


ee JONES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Kiagdottpool is conducted under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 
dated 23rd February, 1891, and is a First Grade School of modern type. There 
are suitable buildings for the reception of 300 boys. : ; 

The School has a Classical and a Commercial side, and the curriculum 
embraces every subject comprised in the highest class of education, including 
gubjects proper to be taught in « Public Secondary School. 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, with accommodation for 40 boarders, and a fixed stipend of 
£200 per annuzn ; also of Capitation payments of £4 per annum for each boy 
up to the pumber of 75, and of £3 per annum for each boy above that number, 
and the profits arising from boarders. ig 

There are 30 Scholarships tenable in the School, and 12 Exhibitions to any 
University or other place of higher education in the United Kingdom, 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together 
with twenty copies of printed testimonials, and the names of not more than 
three persons to whom reference may be made, on or before the 7th day of 
July, 1906, to Mr. ARTHUR VIZARD, Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, 
from whom forms of application and further information may be obtained. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Lt 


The Governors of the Foundation known as the Lymm Grammar School, in 
the Parish of Lymm, in the County of Chester, invite Applications for the 
Head-Mastership of the School. 

The gentleman to be appointed must be a Member of the Church of England 
and a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, and must be 

arried, 

There is a good house in which the Head-Master must reside, with accom- 
modation for 13 Boarders. 

The School is a dual one, and adjoins the house, 

The School has accommodation for about 100 Boys and Girls. 

Candidates must send in their applications marked ‘‘ Application” to the 
undersigned on or before 9th July, 1906, 

Avy Candidates the Governors desire to see will be communicated with 
after the 16th July, 1906. 

The Head-Master will be required to commence his duties and occupy the 
house in September, 1906. 

For further information apply, in writing, to the undersigned. 

T. J. RIDGWAY, 
Hon. Clerk to the Governors of the Lymm Grammar School. 

Wildersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire, 18th June, 1906, 


ELECTION OF 





—_—>* OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 

A Head-Master for the largest Secondary School in Cairo, unter the 
Miuistry of Education, will be required in October next. Salary, £615-£52) 
per aunum. 

Head-Master’s house, newly built, close to the School. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Staff, of which English University men form a large part, numbers over 40. 

Applicants should be laymeu, between 30 and 40 yeurs of age. 

Application, with statement of age, honours at school and University, and 
of experience in teaching, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be sent 
before June 30th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, Haddington- 
shire, to whom Egyptiau Candidates may apply by letter for further 
information. 


 mepiviaL 


SCHOOL OF LAW, 
LAW LECTURESHIP. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Education invites Applications for the post of 
Lecturer in the English Section of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. 
Salary £615, rising to £820. Candidates must be University men, having 
either a Law Degree or other legal qualitication, and must have some know- 
ledge of French. ‘The successful applicant will be required in the first 
instance to Lecture (in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualitications, and accompanied by copies only 
of testimonials, to be sent before July I4th, 1906, te DOUGLAS DUNLOP, 
Esq., Guilane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may apply by letter for 
further information. 


YXETER DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The PRINCIPALSHIP of the EXETER DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE will be VACANT in September, 
~The Committee of Management invite applications for the office. Salary 
£400, with House and Privileges. Candidates, who must be Graduates of « 
British University, and in Holy Orders, are requested to state Age, Degree, 
Educational and Clerical experience. They must send not more than five 
testimonials, but may furnish uames of three persons to whom Committee 


may refer, 
to Rev. D. wo, CS AM, 








CAIRO. 








Applications to be sent before July 15th 
Exbourne, R.S.0., Devon, from whom particulars may be obtained. 
(oka w abe EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

REQUIRED, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Mathematics; some French or Englisi desirable. Degree or equivalent. 
Training or experience essential.—Form of Application may be obtained frow 
the undersigued, and all applications must be seut on or before Sth July next 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Redbrvoke, Camborne. 

F, BR, PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro, 


(okNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


REQUIRED, in September, 4 ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, 
Special Subjects—1. Freuch (acquired abroad). 
2. Chemistry, Physics, Botany. 
3. English History and Literature, 
Subsidiary Subjects— Mathematics, Drawing, Drill, Needlework. 

Games desirable. Commencing salary £100 or £110, according to qualifica- 
tions.—Form of Application may be obtained from the undersigued, to whom 
all applications must be sent ou or before Sth July next. 

F. B, PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro, 
THR UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 

The Council invite applications for the vacaut Assistant Lectureship in 
History. Salary £150 per annum. 

Full particulars can te obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applica- 
tious should be seut uot later Lhuu July ivth, 














L eBLULT, M.2. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge, 





NIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1906-7. 

The Delegates offer a Scholarship of the value of £25 for the Academical 
year 1906-7. 

The Scholarship is tenable by a Woman who shall have taken Honours ata 
British University, and who is in need of pecuniary assistance for her course 
of Professional Training. She will be expected to take the full course of 
training under the Delegacy. 

Applications with full particulars must be sent in to the Tutor of Women 
Students, Miss A, J, COOPER, 22 St. John Street, Oxford, not later than 
July 10th, 1906, 

V. PERRONET SELLS, Secretary to the Delegacy. 

Old Clarendon Buildings, Oxford, June 11th, 1906. ¥ 


~ THE VICTORIA | 4 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a LECTURER in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.—The detailed conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, 


ye eos HALL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E., 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev, J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily, Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs, H, G. Sre.er, F.R.S, (Science); H. E. Matpey, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hueuener (French Literature); Dr, Sreprat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A, (“Current Events”), &c, 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, B.C.M.; Gustave Prapeau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Groras MaGraru, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau. Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keni. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
uurse as Matron. Special attention to health, Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymuasium, Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling, 


C HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 





Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray.., £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H, Walsh -_ 245 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C, I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 
Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School, 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
Ss ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters, Becognised 
by Board of Edication. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Music 
wnder the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress, Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
frm seven years of ave; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A, Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 


Class 


| AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR 6CHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Three Scholarships open for September. Age limit, 13-15. Preference 
given to the daughters of Clergy and Professional Men.—For particulars, 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 

STUDENT TEACHER REQUIRED. ‘Two hours daily. Moderate premium. 


CO HESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 











GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sauitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
wT MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW.—School for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen, Healthy situation; large playing fields; 
cricket, tennis, hockey, &c. Swedish gymnasium. Thorough Education on 
mod. lines. Resident Foreign Mistresses. Special course instruction Domestic 
r elder Giris. Head-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN, 
SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Subjects and Gardeuing fe 


| : ‘meee K, 


soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Prineipals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN ‘I. NEILD, MLA. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


Sandy 


ork, 

{ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIBLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenunis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 

(T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
ss With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 

VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

( SHIR&.—Priucipals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing Highest references, 

NINISHING HOME SCHOOL, London.—Recommended 
hk by the Countess M——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters wore 
there educated. Garden ; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for Languages. 
First-rate Visiting Professors,—“* MATER,” care of Gibson, 54 Westbourne 
Grove, London. Sa a Se eee ee 

YUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 

LANCASHIRE. 





} 


mooriand air. 


School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; etupmer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
EKOTHERS. Kegistered by Board of Edue ation, Column B. 


m’HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
| Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hoilcway Colleges, and others, 


bg ay SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 





tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
Health caretully studied. Ludividual training. 
lead-Mistresses —Miss LUSSELL aad Miss 


yusnastics, sea bathing, &c. 
i.xcellent Languages and Music. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! fall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Two Scholarships of £25 a year each are offered in June to students entering 
Cherwell Hall for a year's training. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 

HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Richt Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutelfinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 

Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas, 
Boarding Honse, 99 St. George's Square, S.W. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitte:l to Special Classes, 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven io fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, 
Piaygrounds, airy School Buildings ord Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physieal 
training.—Prospectus and Schoo! List on applicanion to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodyve, St. Andrews. 


Ss". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kD (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danglters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDEN'T-TEACHERS, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington, 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 


>» 


lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. Davia’s; 
the Bishop of Islington; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Bruuton, F.L.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


Re HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the | 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Brincipals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staif of resiient 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and bealthy situation 
near the Downs, ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, Resident l'rench 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


J; ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, 








Tennis, 














Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. i 
4 OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen,. Detached house vear sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, _ 
= MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
= Fees from 66 guimeas, ; 

YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

J Yeautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
rood education, Special attention to development of character.—Prineipal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. ee a tla Do 
I IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, Atexanpra DRIVE. 

4d adaption 

DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if require). Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY Ti RNER, . 

REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath, 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required, 

Certificated Mistresses, Scientitic physical exercises. Outdoor games, 
| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss C,. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
HALF TERM COMM ENCED 13th JUNE. 
> Fravbpe GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

An EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under 16 years of age, will be held at the School on July 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
which will exempt the Scholars from payment of Tuition Fees.—Further 
particulars way be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


and there are large | 





es 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N.  Prinoj la 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live | Gymuasinys) x 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—T'o tra: if 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical G — 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Bilece ‘Medals 
Olleges 


- Mrs, 
in Educated 


with Diplomas, awarded to successful studen 
— with qualified teachers. 2 ae 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special eo 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding. Fencing yeh 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessonis ¢ — 
he arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted poe 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P Hon, and aaa 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, Ren, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. ° 
are trained in this College to become me ont of Gymnastics in Colle. 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Kduesti — 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Phra 
ology aud Hygieue, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis _ 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Gumes Teachers. The best 
aud most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health oe 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, F 


rXHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
VOMEN ‘TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cam} ridge, 

Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

e tollege providing a year’s professional training for secondary 

3. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 

tilicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londog 

University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science 

Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 

Students are admitted in Jannary and in September.—Full particulars as to 

qualitications for admission, Scholarships, and_ Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


r\vHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON 
rnised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
shers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer; 
.C.G, MONTEFIORE M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, MLA, 
Principal: Miss B. LAW ICE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Yeachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHI?S of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, sre offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCTIPAT, 


Q T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
iy Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for Loudon or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 

2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75,—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 
NV ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
a _ TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
- —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'ecacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








Students 





Preparation 


o CESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Scrence, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinations recognised by 
the Board of Edueation. Large and commodionus buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels, New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


Mo®MoutH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
as JULY 10th and llth. 
Arvlv to Miss LUCKES, UWead-Mistress. 


‘HATS WORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


CIURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
\ SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 


honese stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of crounds. Riding and driving, 


{PS0M COLLEGE.—Head-Muaster, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
BZ PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
{J Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (ef Girton College), Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c, 


MNONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 
For full particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


bbe COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
I BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOB 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.0. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Peterstield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Luwrauce & other Preliuiwary Examinations. Home hfe; etlicient supervision. 
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—_ 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1906-7. 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Wednesday, 
October 3rd, 1906, is NOW BEING MADE, and it is requested that early 
intimation. be given of Boys who are to be entered. An ENTRANCE 

XAMINATION placing. Boys in their Classes will take place on 

AY, July 6th. 

4 who wish to consult the Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. 
Oxon., are asked to call at the Academy at 12 o'clock om any school day 
between now and July 6th. 

The School Prospectus may be bad on application at the Academy, or to 

_ Cc. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Strect, Edinburgh. ain : 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or Mr. 
A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kiunear Road. lf there should be 
no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A., 

xon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr, L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


UY’Ss HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be COMPETED for in September, 1906.—Two Open Scholarships in 

Arts, one of the value of £100, open to ( ‘andidates under twenty years of age, 
and one of £50, open to Candidates under twenty-tive years of age. ‘Two Open 
Scholarships in Science, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, open to 
Candidates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for Univer- 
sity Students who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of 
the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOY 8S’ (Preparatory). 
Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., address Nevill House. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
articulars, apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B. 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship aad One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Kadlef College, Abinglon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awaried at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head- Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term. 


ELS TED BSC HOO kL. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Felsted and 


London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Feisted School, Essex. 


























WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14 wm. E. of Colwyn 
y. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boyg met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by 
means of Common Examination for Entrance to Public Schools. 
Values up to £60, not limited to Classics or Maths. Also by means of same 
Examination, SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS confined to Sons of OFFICERS 
or CLERGY. Next Examination, July 5th-6th.—Apply to Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 
There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of value £70, £40, £30, commencing JULY 10th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 


PREPARES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS, 





Under the Head-Mastership of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 
improve on the ordinary methods of teaching. 


Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioned :— 
(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time. 
(2) Spoken French and German. 
(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes. 
(4) A carefully graded Science course. 
(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos, 





The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 





A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 


J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 








The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 
me for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIB 

3ERTS., 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, , 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


VHE OLD HALL, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE.— 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, for Public Schools and R.N.C. 
Osborne. Careful individual teaching for Entrance or Scholarship. Classes 
average six. Entirely new dormitories, bathrooms, lavatories, &. Large 
new swimming-bath. 25 acres of grounds. Cricket field. Home farm. Very 
healthy, at foot of Wrekin; gravel soil. Easy access by rail (L.N.W. and 
G.W.R.); 12 minutes from station, Illustrated Prospectus. Principals: A. 8. 
HARRISON, M.A., Scholar Univ. Coll., Oxon., Ist Class Classical Honours ; 
RB. H. HICKMAN, Scholar-elect Jesus, Cambridge, Student R.A.M., London. 


ALizaBetTu COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, July (Boarders only). For OXFORD 
Channel Islands Scholarships, £100 a year. Many successes ARMY and 
NAVY.—Apply Rev. PRINCIPAL. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


W OLVERLEY ‘SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 3rd and 4th. 


_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, faciug sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Juniorg 


department. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 

Scholarships and Exhibitions,—For particulars apply, by letter, to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, 


YZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
Nf£W SCIENCE LABORATORIES NEXT TERM. EXAMINATION for 
SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable im Army Class) begins 
JULY 28rd, All particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First- Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Sepavate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields, Army and Navy Clascer. 














Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPABED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply B. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. ie 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 
7th, 18th, 19th.—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SUIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to tth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


HUUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on the Common 
Entrance Examination, July 5th-6th.—Apply, Head-Master, Bev. W. H. 


CHAPPEL, M.A. 
VHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Entrance 
Scholarships Examination, July 10th, Entries close July 3rd. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
The next ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION takes place 
NOVEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th. There are Special Scholarships and Grants 
for Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


J LANDUDNO, YN. 























TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited,— 
L. H. EDMLNSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loud.) 
1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended —MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafa Square, W.C, T phic Address, 
* Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 
For Land-owners, Rant-egents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
‘arming and Colovial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 


Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEX? SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physics) — not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention Dw to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABRITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 


QTAMMERING.—SCHOOL, for the TREATMENT and 
kK) EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIEKSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received,—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford: or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Seuare. London, W. 


4 LOCUTION, VOICE TRAINING, IMPROVEMENT 

of SPEECH, STAMMERING, &c.—Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., LL.B, 
many years Lecturer in Public Speaking and Reading, King’s College, London, 
Private Lessons.—29 Aberdeen Place, Edgware Road, N. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of re enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Coucerts and 
Galleries regularly attended, Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 
61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives 
en famille a few Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend the 
University, Sorbonne. Home comforts. French lessons, Terms from £8 to £12. 
EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing.—For Prospectus 
and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 
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CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received, — 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
AUSANNE (en Marin 2,700 ft.), LA SAPINIERE.— 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Bracing air, pine forests. Home life. 
First-class references in England and abroad.—M. and Madame 8. E. BALLY. 


ORMANDY.—GUESTS received at VILLA BELLE- 

VUE, DUCLAIR, near ROUEN, Magnificent position on river. Gardens, 

boats, fishing, bathing. Liberal table. Good cycling centre. London 9 hours. 

French conversation gratuitous. Lessons if desired. From 23s. to 3%s., inclu- 
sive. Also, Furnished Cottage, 2ls. weekly ; suit party.—Madame BEART. 


RENCH SCHOOL HOME, CAEN 
For Young Gentlemen. 
Subjects. Attendance at a Protestant (English or French) church. Family 
life. English comfort. Inclusive fees, £% a year, Next Term begins 
September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN, 


IESBADEN. — PENSIONAT BERNHARDT, 27 
Freseniusstrasse, lately at 44 Kapellenstrasse, but now removed to 
the larger and more commodious premises above named. Most healthy 
situation, adjoining pinewoods, standing in its own grounds. High-class 
School (established 1849) for the Daughters of Gentlemen, replete with every 
modern comfort and arrangement. Sanitary certificate. Fully qualified staff 
of Resident Governesses and Visiting Professors. Special attention paid to 
Languages. Tennis, Swimming, and Calisthenics. Highest references.—For 
Prospectus apply Principal, Fraulein A. BERNHARDT. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable howe, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sous of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. 
tion, French and Spanish, 
beautiful Rbhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
—_—— IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable und highly-recommeuded 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupjl, the 
district preferred. and give some idea of the fees to be paid 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londd * 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THBING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
pe 2 YS SS ___ 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford aud Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 


Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, We. 








Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
the Principal, Rev, B, 








(Normandy).— | 
Private tuition in French, as well as other | 


Thorough trainiug in GERMAN, the laucuage of instruc- | 


| them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, 


Advice, free of churge, is given by Mr, Thring, | 


SALE BY AUCTION, 


VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS from the Library of a Gent! 
ls “Whiteknights, Ieee a | of the — a C. E Pores, comaved 
rom ding order th 
emeotion . (by @ Executors), and other 


y=. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chance Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY anj 
WEDNESDAY, June 26th and 27th, at 1 o’clock, VALUABLE LIBRARY 
MODERN BOOKS, comprising Folio Fine-Art and Architectural Works bo 
English and Foreign, including many handsome Illustrated Books—To ~4 
araphical, Antiquarian, and Genealogical Works—a complete Set of the Ty 
Translations, 40 vols.—Pearson’s Reprints of the Dramatists, large pa = 
27 vols.—Geneste’s History of the Stage, 10 vols.—best Library Editions of 
the Writings of Bacon, Beanmont and Fletcher, Hobbes, De Foe Ho: 
Walpole, Carlyle, Ruskin, Lytton, and others—Apperley's Life of a Sp< rteman, 
Coloured Plates, 1842, and other Sporting Books—Standard Books of Travel 
Sets of Historical and Archaeological Serial Publications—valuable Modery 
Glossaries and Lexicons, and other Works of Reference—Didot's Greek 
Latin, and French Classics, 124 vols., &e.—'To which are added Bo kg from 
the Library of the late Mrs, C. E. Porter, removed from Erlegh Whiteknights, 
near Reading, and other Properties, including Eugravings from the Picture, 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Original Iwpressions, 3 vols., boards, uncut 1820~ 
Blagdon’s Life of Morland, Coloured Copy—Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Comedies and Tragedies, 1647—Goldsmith's Beau Nash, 1762—Keats'y 
Endymion, First Edition, boards, uncut, 1818—Hepplewhite’s Cabinet. 
Maker's Guide, Original Edition—Original Water-Colour Drawings by 


Bunbury, ec, 
To be Viewed and Catalogues had 


JUBILEE YEAR. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 


Established 1856, 





President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


This Society—founded in 1856—celebrates its Jubilee this year, and the 
Committee trust that a generous public will show their appreciation of the 
good work done in the past in relieving the great distress amongst the Clergy 
by contributing hberally towards the funds, 

The grants made to the Clergy and their families exceed each year the 
amounts received from annual subscriptions and donations, the Society having 
hitherto been able to make up the deficiency by legacies. These, however, 
cannot be depended upon, aud an earnest appeal is now made for an increase 
iu Contributions, 

The Society has of late suffered heavy losses through the death of many 
generous supporters. 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider applications for relief, 
and at each meeting some hundreds of pounds are distributed, besides valuable 
gifts of clothing. A large fund is therefore required to meet all the pressing 
wants—never more urgent than they are at present, 


MANDEVILLE B, PHILLIPS, 
Secre' 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 





h TEW ROYALTY THEATRE, W.—FRIDAY, June 29th, 

at 3, SAMUEL ARTHUR KING, M.A.., in his Recital of SOLILOQUIES 
ALP. 
Seats at the Theatre and Libraries.—‘‘If we could 
restore the soliloquy, give patience to the audience to listen to it, and the 
actor elocution to speak it, a great revival would be seen in the British 


FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS; aud Mr. WILLIAM POEL’S 
HOUR COMEDIES, 


Drama."—Mrs. Craicre. 


‘ RAFT ON GALLE BR Y. 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION. Important Works by Lembach, 
Kaulbach, Uhde, Stuck, Defregger, Habermann, Bartels, &c. 
OPEN DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


EVONSHIRE.—-LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnica, 
tennis, Lathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &e, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
%1OU8 TF RB FT i= we Ds 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.H.A., Ltd, 
Sroadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet on Public 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. : 
£9 19s. 64, NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
7 S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273; horse-power, 4,000). 
Departures :—July 7th, 2lst; August 4th, 18th, 
£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 


H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








| (XOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.KS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH aud FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
),OANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 


/ SOUCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Plice, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835, Cupital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in rae hang cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe New aud Standard Books, Bibles, FaagerBeckn,he, New choice Bindings 
for Preseuts. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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MEDOC. ¢ 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 22%, Poe 


Bots. §-Bots. 
ORDEAUX, an excellent 
Hees } en Wine. The quality 
i wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 


prices. 
sT. ESTEPHE 


perio DINNEB WINE, old in 
— "On comparison it will be 
found ver; superior to wine 
nsually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with ; nin the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
° Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsIDE PaGE (when available) 14 Guintas 
Page.....++ ccccccccccccccccoshls iS @ 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 2 3 0 
Narrow Column( Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Coiumn........- 33290 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) ...cccsecess ecccoceccce 6 8 O 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..... ecceccesece £1618 0 
Inside Page ...ccccccscesecsss lu 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE 1s ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Half- Quor 


yearly. terly. 


£1 86...0143..072 


Including postage to any 
= of the United King- 
om ae ae ne 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. . vis 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


112 6...0163...082 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER, 
payable at Post Office Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
J Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Money Orders to be made 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


SILURIAN 


(and 17 others). 


COLOUR 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“k"’ Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Strect, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 


Union 


pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Yaylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's 
Lipnany, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. Winson Company, Ltp., 35 
King West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,497 St. 
Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Street 
Catherine Street, 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
ano Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicTOoR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPaAny, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riesy, Adelaide. 


CASES FOR BINDING 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bovok- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use, 





gend YEAR. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 


Published by Special Permission. 
With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures, 
Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN, 
Price One Shilling. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 


** Those who are seeking cheap books to replenish 
their lending libraries will do well to note this 
series.”—School Guardian, 

L—Tue Sisters (for Girls), 

Il.—Srx Monras 1s tue Fovrra (for Boys). 

ITI.—Marctia’s Home (for Girls). 

IV.—Tae Sitver Fracow (for Girls). 

V.—Tae Aust Prize (for Boys). 

VI.—Tur Usiow Jaces (for Boys). 


VII.—Tue Fortoxes or tHe CHaritox Famity 
(for Girls). 


VIII.—Tae Litrite Geyerat (for Boys). 
1X.—Crei, tHe Founpiixe (for Boys). 
X.—Tue Srorr or Jounnr Bertram (for Boys). 
XI.—Sipyer Yorxe’s Frienp (for Boys). 
XIL—Frep Matcov™ (for Boys). 


XIIL—Tse Constaste’s Stories (for Boys ani 
Girls). 


XIV.—Caris Warton (for Boys). 
XV.—Terraweena. A Story of a Mid-Winter 
Vacation in Australia. [Just out, 
“All these books are well printed and illus. 
trated.”"—Times of India, 


Each Volume is Illustrated. Bound in illustrated 
paper boards, ls. ; extra cloth boards, Is. 6d, 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY, 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Lecturer to the National Health Society, &c. 
Being the latest addition to the “ Little Treasure” 
ries. 
In two parts, paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 6d. each, 








Part I. cONTAINS :— 
Why it is a Duty to Take Care of the Health. 
The House and How to Make it Healthy—Part I. 
The House and How to Make it Healthy —Part IL 
Thrift, or How to Save Money and have Comfort 
at Home. 
Temperance : How We can Help it Forward. 


Part II. contartns :— 
Food, and its Uses. 
Prevention of Illness. 
Prevention of Consumption and Chest Complaints, 
Healthy Clothing. The Skin and its Functions, 
The Care of Babies. 





BOOKS BY PH@BE ALLEN 


GARDEN PESTS. 
Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The literature of the garden has a welcome, we 
may say a necessary, aldition in ‘Garden Pests.’ 
—Spectator. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


“ The writer's qualifications for her task are un- 
questioned. Our regret is we were never numbered 
among her pupils.” —Schoolmaster, 


Profusely Llustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Third New and Enlarged Edition. 


JACK AND JILL’S 
JOURNEY. 


“ Specially suitable for young students in botany.” 
—Morning Post, 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition, 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 
Imp. 32mo, paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 


Or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 
Illustrated, imp. 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s, 





London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,, Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., 
asp # VICTORIA STBEET, 3.W, 
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MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
ACRES 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
duetions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
eostly varieties. The maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 

NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 


WHERE IN THE WORLD. 
LONDON 


MUDIE’S 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 
classified and annotated) of English and 
Foreign Surplus Books and New Remainders. 
The List contains popular works on Travel, 
Sport, Army and Navy, Biography, Arts, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 
This List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the World. 


IN 


3! 31 


PARIS 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S7S  . we feci'n Hesitation iu recommending ite 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all P oO L I Ss Hi 
a 
SHEFFIELD. 





Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


B.M.S. ‘CLEMENT,’ 3,445 tons, Liverpool, June 29th; 
London, July 2nd. 


£12 for 13 days, 25 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days, 

Apply THE BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full particulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and Leggings; also 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 











HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet’s Flower 
Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen's Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; 
Jessie’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Stevenson’s Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1798; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865 ; 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; iner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. 
Please any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for odd 
nos., low paper covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 184748.—EDWARD 
B RS G T BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 














A HINT IN TIME, 


*,* You have laughed over “ The Lunatic 
at Large”: have you laughed over 
“Count Bunker”? No? Then you 
have not read it? It is the most amusing 


novel published this summer. Get it at 


once from your Bookseller. 


COUNT BUNKER, 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of “The Lunatic at Large.” 


6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. W. DALTON’S NEW BOOK. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


Now Ready, price 5s, net, 





— 


Mr. Dalton’s articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW, though published 
anonymously, have commanded wide attention. The book is on sale at all 
Booksellers’, or will be sent post-free ou receipt of 5s. 4d, direct trom the 
office. 


THE WEST STEAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


MENDICANT RHYMES. 


A New Volume of Verse by 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
56 pp. 4to. Printed by Hand on Hand-made Paper. 300 copies at 12s, 6d, net, 
Bound in boards, vellum back. 





THE ESSEX HOUSE PRESS, 16a Brook Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Principal Works of this Master, including 
*“ Hope,” ** Love and Life,” “‘ Love and Death,” “‘ Dawn,” &c., &c. 


FAMOUS PICTURES in the National Gallery, London; the Wallace 
Collection ; and the National Gallery of British Art. 


SELECTED WORKS from the Great Continental Galleries, &c., &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post- 
treo, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone; Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxuxex, Lonpox. Codes: Usicope and ABG, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


nr 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... 60,000,000. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 

_of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 
Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
histler. Out-of-print and Kare Books supplied. Please state wauts, Cate 
logues free.x—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 
By LOBD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Author of “Tales 
of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo,6s.  [Tuesday. 
LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 


SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L. LLD. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 


HENRY SLDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. : 
By A. §. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











The Best Holiday Novels. 


*,” The thousands who have made the acquaintance of 
“ Elizabeth,” “ Ambrosine,” and “ Evangeline” will 
welcome Theodora, the heroine of Elinor Glyn’s new 
novel 


Beyond the Rocks. «:.. 


* The author, who has given us sundry specimens 
I. of the types too readily onsapted ae those al welen 
young women in society.”— WORLD, 

“Elinor Glyn is said to take every one of her 
characters from real life. Not the least of the 
literary charms of this clever lady is her indisput- 
able intimacy with society and all its ways.” 

—M, A. P. 


“The author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth’ has 
again prepared one of the season's successes. 
Piquant, humorous, sad, it is as real as life, and as 
lavishly endowed with human iuterest.”’ 

—NEW YORK HERALD, 





DIVERSE 
OPINIONS. 


AMERICAN 
OPINION. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Vol. 
DORSET. By Sir Frepenick Trevrs, Bart., G.C.V.O., 


C.B., LL.D. Illustrated by Josera PenneLi. Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 
(June 29th. 





WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE OF PROPHECY. Being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904, 
By E. A. EpGut.t, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 








JULY NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— 
WMAT WAS EXPECTED OF MISS CONSTANTINE. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
SENATOR HOAR, In Memoriam. By Canon RAWNSLEY. 
THE WILD OATS OF A SPINSTER. A Story. By Atice Heoan 
Rice, Author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
THE STRANGE CASE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
JULES SIMONEAU. By Jutia Scorr Vrooman. 
And Numerous other Stories an1 Articles of General Interest. 


A Story, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, 12s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


J.W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY ‘“Q.” 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 


A Volume of Essays, Criticisms, and Verse. 
Crown S8vo, 368 pp., 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—* There is good, sound criticism, a practised literary 
touch, a keen sense of humour, and here and there a note of genuine, unforced 
pathos.” Tribune.—‘‘ A book to linger over aud to love.” Manchester 
Guardian.—“ All this pleasant, cultivated material is informed with 
character and conviction.” Academy.—‘‘ A brave, amusing, varied, and 
stimulating book.”” Morning Leader.—‘t There is an exquisite literary 
finish about the whole book.” Dundee Courier.— Nothivg better could be 
taken among holiday literature.” 


THE TRAVELLER’S JOY. 
By E. F. PIERCE. 
Crown 8vo, 296 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Panch.—“ For downright pleasantnuess—a fresh, simple charm and youth- 
ful euthusiasm—I recommend ‘The Traveller's Joy,’ by Ernest Frederic 
Pierce, Never has Mr. Arrowsmith’s symbol of a sma!l Cupid forging the 
heads of his deadly missiles, which is placed on the title-page of all the books 
issued from the Bristol Press, appeared with more appropriateness ; for ‘ The 
Traveller's Joy’ is a love-story in the old-fashioned sense of the term, and I 
have never read a better. One is in the happiest company all the time—as one 
should be in an inn so named. May it be mime some day to find a shelter 
there too, and some of Mr. Pierce's pretty people under the same roof!” 

tator.—** The book is as fresh and wholesome as a spring morning.” 
Birmingham Daily Post.—‘‘ Mr. Pierce's story is as simple as a Greek 
idyll, and as refined in language and sentiment. The reader of taste and 
discernment will find it entirely delightful.......Not even the song of Pippa 
herself is so potent to bring to the spirit the divine peace that is in the sun- 
shine of early summer.” 

Morning Leader.—‘‘ This book contains a most pleasing idyll....... Mr. 
Pierce's touch is admirably light, and we have seldom found the atmosphere 
of an English summer more exquisitely conveyed.” 


SIXTY YEARS OF JOURNALISM. 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences. 

H. FINDLATER BUSSEY. 

Crown 8vo, 304 pp., 3s. 6d. 














By 


Bristol: J, W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, 











*,* “A book that casts a spell.” “ The most original and 
the most individual book one has read for many a 
day.” “ A charming romance.” 


King Peter. 


By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 6s, 


**Clever and subtle records of the principal events in the first twenty-one 
years of a romaygic young King’s life.*’—STAND 

“How he came to the throne asa child and how he learnt to ficht and to 
love, and to use and enjoy life—all this is told, both its joy and its sorroy, in 
a simple, telling way, well maintained throughout, and free from false 
archaism.”"—TIMES, 





*,* A vivacious and humorous motoring story, which will 
be keenly enjoyed not by motorists only, but by every one 
who appreciates high spirits and refined humour. 


A Motor-Car Divorce. 


By L. Closser Hale. 6s, 


Illustrated with over 30 Sketches, 10 in Colour, of scenes en route in Italy and 
France, made by Walter Hale, 











London : 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 


Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman, Author of “ The Tale of a 
Tour in Macedonia.” With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


An Account of his Life and Work. 
By A. L. LILLEY, M.A., 


From Materials supplied by LADY FITCH. With Portrait, large crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





STANDARD.—“ Mr. Lilley is to be congratulated upon his production of a 
memoir which does justice to a notable figure in Nineteenth Century English 
life and thought. ‘The book should be read by all who have any interest in 
educational questions, and of these it might almost be said that their number 
includes almost every thoughtful man and woman in the land,” 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS DAY. 
A Study of the Topical Element in Shakespeare and _ in the Elizabethan 
Drama. By J. A. DE ROTHSCHILD, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE, 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of “Facts and Ideas,” “‘ Knowledge is 
Power,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A Book about Children for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “A Romance of the Nursery.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Though this book is not, properly speaking, a novel, the 
account of the doings of the children in the nursery of Squire Staniland is 
much more amusing reading than most works of contemporary fiction. It has 
humour as well as fancy, and the grown-up people, seen through the children’s 
eyes, are almost as successful as the children themselves.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


THE MISSION 
"a OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the 

Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., © 
Lord Bishop of London. 

228 pp. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


This volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the 
North London Mission, including the answers given to the 
questions received by the Bishop of London. 

The publishers have decided to print an edition in paper covers, 
price 1s., but to limit this issue to 25,000 copies. 





[Ready next week. 


836 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


6d. 
THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


This New Volume by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London, is grouped under the following heads :— 


THE WEST-END MISSION, ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


FAITH OF CHURCH & NATION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. [Second Edition, 
These Addresses under Three Heads :— 
THE CHURCH. | THE NATION, 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


UNDER THE DOME. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, [Third Edition. 


This Volume is divided into Four Parts:—I. Faith. II. The Elements of 
Christian Joy. III. Miscellaneous Addresses. IV. Addresses on Special 


Occasions. 
A List of other volumes by the same author will be sent post-free 


on application. 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
HARPER & BROTHERS NEW LIST 


BESS OF THE WOODS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING., | 6s. 
A Novel of the Southern Counties in the last century. The love of Squire 
Jeffray for Bess of the Woods leads through the strangest of adventures, 
The story depicts the struggle between duty and passionate chivalry, 











THE SPOILERS OF THE NORTH 


By REX BEACH. 6s. __(Illustrated.) 


The overwhelming power of this rugged story of Northern latitudes has 
made it the success of the present season in America, ‘* There's never a law 
of God or man runs North of Fiftythree.” 


PINCH POTTY AND CO. 


By W. G YARCOTT. 3a. 6d. (Illustrated.) 


“There is good honest laughter in this book, in which the adventures and 
life of London's ‘cabbies’ are described with realism and humour. Has 
those qualities which make the skipper’s yarns of Mr. W. W. Jacobs so 
irresistible.”—Tribune. 


Is the world less sensitive now in the cause of humanity 


than when it doomed slavery in the United States and 
serfdom in Russia ? 


A MODERN SLAVERY. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. Demy Illustrated, 6s, 
The Present Slave Trade in Portuguese West Africa. 


** There are few works which convey the picture of distant miseries with a 
sincerity so evident and a skillso masterly. It awakens imagination and stirs 
us to feel the necessity for action. Even the most sombre chapters are 
enlivened by a wit which is, however, in tune with the refrain of the book.” 

— Tribune. 


8vo, 


“*The finest book about Russia that has ever been 
written by an Englishman.’’—Sunday Sun. 


THE DAWN IN RUSSIA. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 
Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net; post-free, 7s, 11d. 


“Here, for the first time, we have a brilliant book written entirely at first 
hand—vivid and convincing. Chapters on Odessa, Warsaw, the Baltic 
Provinces, and the first meetings of the Duma, complete what is really a most 
comprehensive survey of recent history.”—Tribune, 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
THE BALKAN TRAIL. 


By FREDERICK MOORE. 
With 62 Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPI.—*Mr ae ee 


picture of life as it is livedin a country where t ; Phio 
order are unknown.” d he merest rudiments of law and 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING’s. 
AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reform, 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With Portraits, gs. 6d net, 
DAILY MAIL,—* Will be welcomed by all who were honoured “A h 
friendship of its distinguished subject, as also by those Cambridge An. on 
thongs ut gy hin, = cy er how intimately and venetian? 
he life o r. Austen Leigh was nd up with th ri 
College and the University.” =r eatin King’s 


HEROES OF EXILE: 


Being Certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. Crown 8yo 6s 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Humour, pathos, adventure, : a 
fortitude, and other fine human traits are linked up with a breadth of an 
and a touching sympathy which make the whole book delightful to peruse,” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SALTED ALMONDS, 
By F. ANSTEY. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, 
always new......‘ Salted Almonds’ is everyone's dish.” , 


AMELIA & THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
GUARDIAN.—“ We think ‘ Amelia and the Doctor’ one of Mr. Hutchinson's 
best novels, for both his hero and his heroine are real and interesting pe ople 
and are deseribed with that mixture of humour and pathos which is alwaya 
compared to the genius of ‘ Cranford.’...... -the book ought to be a success,” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 
By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 

Author of “John Lott's Alice,” “‘ A November Cry,” &. [Just published, 
*,* A vigorous story in which the excellently sustained mystery of some 

vanished jewels, and the supposed murder of the old General who was Mrs. 

Shafto's lover long ago in India, open up a long struggle of character between 

Clemency and her mother, and bring about a dramatic nemesis of the long. 

concealed love-story. 22) es 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Edward Stanford’s List 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 


SEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised throughout, 
Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. 
643 pages, 45 Maps and Plans, crown Svo, 9s. 
* The very best guide to Ireland.”—Freeman's Journal, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. 


With Maps and Appendices on History, Fishing, Photography, Glacier 
Climbing, and Cycling; and full particulars as to Hotels, Routes, &e, 
FIFTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised and Augmented, 

296 pages, 7 Maps, small post Svo, 5s, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
Quanto Evrtox. UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved, with 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes, Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, imperial 4to, 25s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
. MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engrafted, with 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes, Revised 
and Enlarged, imperial 8vo, 25s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved, with 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes, Second 
Edition, Revised to Date, size 74 by 12 inches, 10s. 6d. 

Detailed Prospectus of these Atlases gratis. 


STANFORD’S CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS 
post-free on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.O. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


An Essay on American Union, 
By F. S. OLIVER. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He has written 
of what Hamilton’s career illustrates and teaches with great 
ability, with great enthusiasm, and persuasiveness. He has 
depicted Hamilton with force and clearness, with humour, with 
sympathy and charm. He has treated a big subject in a large 
and masterly way. No book has appeared lately which conveys 
s more valuable lesson or one more tactfully and skilfully 
unfolded.” 

NATIONAL REVIEW.—* Mr. Oliver has written a life of 
Alexander Hamiulton...... of which we need only say that it is 
worthy of the subject. And besides being a sympathetic 
biography of a remarkable character, it is a stimulating and 
suggestive political study, which should be read by all English- 
men interested in constructive Imperialism.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Hamilton stands out vividly and 
certainly as a man and as a statesman. Mr. Oliver has given 
proof of a power to brush aside irrelevancies and grasp the 
essentials of a situation which is rare indeed in this age of 
chroniclers.” 





OUTLOOK.—* Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time to the 
average English reader the significance of an extraordinary 
personality and the waning of a period; he has thrown reflex 
light, as he intended, upon the deepest of our own problems, and 
we do not hesitate at all to say that he has written one of the 
distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s mono- 
graph upon Pitt, to which it is perhaps most nearly related in 
style and method, there has been no equally acute criticism of the 
idea of statesmanship and the psychology of popular government.” 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, in the TRIBUNE.—“ Adequately 
supplies a real want in political history...... a living portrait of 
the man himself is vigorously drawn in the midst of the his- 
torical and political chapters.” 


DAILY NEWS.—*“ The author has accomplished his task with 
admirable judgment and entire success. His forcible style lends 
vigour and reality to the various characters as they cross the 
stage, while his political insight gives a permanent value to the 
work.” 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR : 


Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Gravnitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wurtemberg. 


By MARIE HAY. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE POETRY & PHILOSOPHY 
OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By GEORGE M. TREVELYAN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Trevelyan’s monograph 
on the poetry and philosophy of George Meredith is an admirable 
example of literary appreciation. Being at once sympathetic 
and discreet, it avoids the pitfalls which await the commentator 
on a living author, and gives the reader precisely the kind of 
assistance that he needs.” 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 


By JOHN FYVIE, 

Author of “ Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. 

Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

LITERARY WORLD.—“A book that is both instructive and 
entertaining ; the serious student will not feel when he has 
finished it that his time has been wasted, while the reader who 
takes up the book merely to kill time or to amuse himself will be 
as much pleased with what he finds in it.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* Admirably written, full of point and 
interest, this book will be eagerly devoured by all true connoisseurs 
in personalia, for the perfecting of whose pleasure there is pro- 
vided a series of excellent plates.” 





NOTICE. 
Second Impression NOW READY at all 
Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER 


By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of “Catherine de’ Medici.” 
With Photozravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Ainger’s peculiar and elfin-like sense of humour, 
his eloquent and persuasive and golden voice, his inimitable 
manner, his liveliness, his sensitiveness, his attractiveness, his 
joy in life, and his lovely gift of filling life with joy; above all, 
his genius for friendship, and that sweet, inviolable loyalty 
which made his friendship precious—these are all things to 
treasure and delight in. Miss Sichel has done distinguished 
work. Her style is animated and sympathetic. She is gifted 
with very considerable powers of dramatic vision; a most com- 
mendable habit of thoroughness.” 


HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. 


By G. F. HILL, 
Author of “The Coins of Sicily,” &e. 
With Plates Illustrating over 100 Coins, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TACITUS, AND OTHER ROMAN 
STUDIES. 


By GASTON BOISSIER, 
Professor of Latin Eloquence at the Collége de France. 
Translated by W. G. HUTCHISON. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara Jeannerre 


Douncax, Author of “An American Girl in London,” “The Path of a 
Star,” dc, 
OUTLOOK.—“ Mrs. Cotes has written the novel of the year.” 


FACE TO FACE. By Francisco Acesat. 


Translated by Martin Home. 
TRIBUNE.—“ Major Martin Hume has done his translation with a delicate 
sense of style, and we are grateful to bim for allowing us to enjoy such 
masterly work.” 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 


Srvnais, Author of ‘‘ Belchamber. 


CATTLE BRANDS. By Anny Apams, Author 


of “The Log of a Cowboy,” * The Outlet,” &. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" To those who desire an impression of the life 
of the prairies these sketches can be applied in the best of faith.” 


By Howarp 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS. 


Gissiya, With an Introduction by Tomas Seccomne. 
[Second Impression, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" They are beautiful stories, told with consum- 


By Georce 


| mateart,and bave a flavour rare in present-day fiction.......I1t [*The House 


of Cobwebs") is really a masterpiece, which one is glad to find in the English 
language.” 


OF MISTRESS EVE. By Howarp Pzasz, 


Author of ‘‘ Magnus Sinclair,” &c. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herserr Mac- 
wwatre, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
[Second Impression, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—*“ The book is something more than well 
worth reading ; it is a serious and artistic contribution to the imaginative 
writing of the day.” 





London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket. 
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“4 remarkable and very original book ” 
—ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE. 


HERESIES OF 


SEA POWER. 
By FRED T. JANE, 


Author of “ Fighting Ships,” &. 


With 8 Maps and 14 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROAD ARROW. 
“A book which is a corrective to the popular one-sided 
view of defence. It is full of information, its power of suggestion 
is remarkable, and its leading idea is sound. 


SCOTSMAN. 

“Captain Mahan’s work upon ‘ The Influence of Sea Power on 
History ’ has called forth all sorts of criticisms, but few, if any, 
more searching or illuminative than are made in the course of 
this able and well-considered work.” 


Mr.ARNOLD WHITE, in the DAILY CHRONICLE 

“The solid thought and fearless expression which characterise 
‘Heresies of Sea Power’ command respect, and require an answer 
which perhaps may be long in coming...... Mr. Jane has written 
bravely ; he wounds the creed of many sedate believers in the 
accepted dogma, and if the present writer refrains from ex- 
pressing a slap-dash judgment, it is because the matter must be 
settled by men of action. Mr. Jane may be wicked, he is 
certainly interesting. Moreover, a sound reason for reading this 
naval heretic’s work is the extraordinary coincidence between 
Mr. Jane’s theories and the policy of the Admiralty in the 
coming manceuvres.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ss NOW READY. — 





THE LIFE OF 


OSCAR WILDE. 


By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 


With az additional chapter by one of the 
Prison Warders who held this unhappy 
With 26 Illustrations, 
Facsimile Letters, 
Documents, and with a very Complete 
Bibliography. Price 12s. 6d. net; also a 
limited Fine Edition, £1 11s. 6a. net. 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE has Just Published an Important 
New Novel of Irish Schoolboy Life. Price 6s, 


THE CUBS. By Suan F. Buttock. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
**One of the best of the quite modern stories of school life of to-day. It 
will be read with avidity by boys young and old.”"—Newcastle Journal. 


LIFE IN THE LAW. 


Reminiscences of the Bench, Bar, and Circuit. 


man im gaol, 


Portraits, and other 








By JOHN 


Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge). 
Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. net. 

Mr. Witt’s tragic death in a London omnibus recently is probably fresh in 
the memory of most people. He was a general favourite, and this very 
pleasant and readable volume of his reminiscences during the last forty years 
will be welcomed by many. The work is full of personal anecdotes of well- 
known legal luminaries. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 


With 





GEORGE WITT, K.C. (Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, formerly | 





——— 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


THE MISSHAPING OF THE SUBURBS. 
THE MAY-FLY ON THE ITCHEN. 


THE INDIAN COLLECTION AT THE ZOO. By 
FRANK Frwy, B.A., F.Z.S. With Illustrations. 


THE ASCOT MEETING. By “Canton.” 
THE SCOTTISH RELIABILITY TRIALS. 
INDIAN SPORT AND ANECDOTE. 
SOME ETON VERSES. 
INTERNATIONAL POLO AND LAWN TENNIS. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS: Sportsmanlike Range—Clay- 
Bird Shoot—Price of Ammunition—The New Aim 
Instructor. 


THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM 


“ MAINTOP.” 


Country-House Topics; Turf and Stud Notes; Motor 
Topics ; Shows and Showyard Notes; &e., &c. 


Illustrated, 


IRELAND. By 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ New Books 
FONTENOY, 


and Great Britain’s Share in the War of the Austrian Succession. By 
FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, Author of ‘‘The Life of William Wilson 
Hunter,” “The Expansion of Russia,” &c., &c. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C. With Map, Plans, and Lilus- 
trations, 21s. net. Lord Roberts described this work as “a trumpet-call 
to Englishmen ” ; and in a long Review in its issue of May 18th the Times 
gays:—“Few volumes have reached the high standard of Mr. Skrine's 
*Fovtenoy.’” All who are interested in the history of their country 
should read this great work. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


The Second Large Edition of this remarkable book is now nearly 
exhausted. It is by the well-known war correspondent, Mr. ELLIS 
ASHMEAD-BARITLETT, who has made his work valuable to soldiers 
by the care bestowed in showing the tactics employed by the Japs. “A 
great history of a great siege” is the verdict of those who have read it. 
Fully Illustrated and with Maps and Plans, 21s. net. 














CHARLES LEVER: 


His Life in His Letters. By EDMUND DOWNEY. With Portraits, 
2 vols., 21s. net. ‘‘It has been a very happy thought to issue these 
interesting volumes the year that marks the centenary of Lever. They 
will be read with interest, pleasure, and laughter, edged with tears, by 
all who have rollicked with Jack Hinton, Charlies O'Malley, and Con 
Cregan.”—Tribune. 





BROWNING’S 
“‘ SORDELLO.” 


An Exposition by Mr. DAVID DUFF, B.D. A work of great value to 
the lover of Browning. With Historical and other Notes, 10s. 6d. net. 








One is often asked to advise a good Novel. Here 


is a choice. All Gs, 


COUNT BUNKER. 


Being a bold yet veracious chronicle containing some further particulars 
of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched upon in a tome 
entitled “The Lunatic at Large.” By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
“ Deliciously diverting...... farce lifted to the level of literature,”—ribune, 


THE BAR SINISTER. 


The First Edition of this remarkable book (by J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT) 
was sold out on day of publication and the Second is now nearly exhausted, 
The Tribune says—* Holds one’s interest to the end”; the Outlook— 
“Strong and convincing"; the Scotsmen—‘t Worthy of all commenda- 
tion”; and the Dundee Advertiser—“ Another success.” 


PHANTASMA. 


By the well-known Author of “ The Letter Killeth,” “ Princess Feather,” 
&., A.C. INCHBOLD. A brilliant novel with an ingenious study of 
Napoleon and his campaign in Egypt as a background, “ Every chapter 
contains a thrilling adveutuse.”’—Dundee Courier, 


LADY SARAH'S 
DEED OF GIFT, 


By E. A. GRIFFIN, is now in its Second Edition. “It is refreshing to a 
reviewer to find a tirst work of an author so bright, spontaneous, and 
natural as this. Messrs. Blackwood have the reputation of discovering 
new and gifted writers, but if we are not much mistaken, Miss Griffin will 
go far and will worthily maintain the high traditions of this old Edinburgh 
house,’’—Standard. 


A MAID of NORMANDY 


From a host of favourable notices we take the following extracts :—*‘ Of 
quite absorbing interest”; ‘‘ The best historical romance that 
appeared this year”; “ Altogether delightful”; ‘*The work of a gifted 
writer’; and *‘ One of the best stories of the season,” 


“NO. 101.” 


This story by Mr. WYMOND CAREY has proved one of the big successes 
of the season. It is now in its Sixth Thousand, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


has | 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


1823-1900. His Autobiography and Memoirs. Edited by the 
DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. net. 

“It is the charm of autobiography that it enables us 
not only to see a man as he saw himself, but also to see 
many traits in him which he certainly never did see, 
although he unconsciously reveals them. No one will 
read this autobiography without renewing and enlarging 
his respect for a very remarkable man.”—TIMES. 


A VARIED LIFE. 

A Record of Military and Civil Service, of Sport and of 
Travel in India, Central Asia, and Persia, 1850-1902. By 
General Sir THOMAS E. GORDON, K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.S.1L 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO IN 
JUNE, 1815. 


By LADY DE LANCEY. With Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


JOTTINGS OF AN OLD 
SOLICITOR. 


By Sir JOHN HOLLAMS. Square demy 8vo, Ss. net. 


The record of a full, prosperous, happy, and honourable life of strenuous 
years rewarded by success. But it is much more. It is a history, unpre 
tentious, truthful, and vivid, of the inner working of English law....... We 
have said nothing of the vivid, generally kindly, sketches of the great judges 
and advocates whom the author knew, All those most promiuent in our 
Courts for more than half a century pass before us in these pages.......It is a 
book for solicitors to study, The oldest may profit by it, aud the youngest 
draw from it hope aud encouragement.” —Jimes, 


MONOGRAPHS. 

Biographical Sketches of Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron 
Stockmar. By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“Sir Theodore Martin writes with a charm and point and urbanity which is 
only given to the great and older men of letters. There are some things that 
only long life and vast experience can give, and these the author has ina 
degree which must delight every one who has the good fortune to read this 
book.” —Daiiy News. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HOME 
RULE MOVEMENT. 


By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. Second Impression. 
9s. net. 


“A most interesting book of reminiscences....... a notable contribution to 
the history of recent Irish politics, and a permanent witness to work which, 
though done in secret and often without thauks, has deserved exceedingly 
well of the English people.” —World, 


A Journey around Lake Eyre in the Summer of 1901-1902. 
By J. W. GREGORY, F.RS,, D.Se., Author of “The Great 
Rift Valley.” With Maps and Illustrations, medium Svo, 
lés. net. 
“ We have seldom read a more thoroughly interesting book than this...... 
It is one of the very few modern books of travel which can be allowed to rank 
with the books of travel of the past.”—Daily News, 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
The New Editions of the Guides to CHAMONIX and ZERMATT 
will be ready next week. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps, 3s. net each. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


And some Kindred Topics, including the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts. By PERCY M. LURTON and GUY H, GUILLUM 
SCOTT. Large crown Svo, 3s. td. net. 

“A trustworthy and well-ordered manual, it cannot but prov 
mauy readers specially interested in this branch of the law.”—Scots 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A BENEDICK IN ARCADY. 


Second Impression. 6s. 
“It is delightful to find Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe back amid such idyllic 
surroundings We lay down t! »k with the hope that we may be invited 
to share the sweet secrets and the healthy life of Arcady again,” — J unes, 








Demy 8vo, 


me to 





| A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREATNESS 
OF JOSIAH PORLICK.” 


THE SPOILS OF VICTORY. 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN, | 6s. 
“Mr. Newman grips tus from the very sturt....... an uncommonly brilliant 
and impressive novel. *The Spoils of Victory’ deserves to be one of the 
successes of the year.”—Liverpoot Daily Courier, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSSOSOSOOOOOOSE 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE. = BERTRa™ mitrorp, 


““An unadulterated and altogether delightful volume of adventure,”—Mornxina Leaver 


THE FERRY OF FATE: russian sewrv. SAMUEL GORDON, 


‘* His portrait of Alma Koratoff is not altogether unworthy of Tourguenieff. The slow but 
unswerving process of spiritual development, by which an empty-headed girl becomes a noble 
woman, is described with such steady restraint and invariable certainty that the woman lives 


as we read of her,’??—ATHENAUM. 


THE LOST EARL OF ELLAN. Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


‘In many respects one of the most vital and rousing stories this author has given us.” 
—STANDARD 


RED RECORDS = = s e ~ Mrs. PERRIN. 


‘* Mrs. Perrin is one of the finest short story writers we have,’’—-STanpaArp. 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 
LOVE AND LORDSHIP = FLORENCE WARDEN. 
A MENDER OF NETS WILLIAM MACKAY. 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1732-1897. by Henry Saxe Wrnpnam, 


With 32 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net, [Shortiy, 
































A HISTORY OF OUR OwN TIMES CHEAP EDITIONS.—Crown §&vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
temo Edward VII, By Justin McCarruy. EAST OF SUEZ. By Mrs. Perrry, Author of “Red 
records, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. | coLoNEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By G. A. Heyy, 


By Ciement L. Wraaer, F.R.G.S. With 8 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, : : 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF | A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Haroun Bryptoss. 
ENGLAND. By Artuvur L, Satmon. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, net. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ BLACK PRINCE’ 

LIFE IN MOROCCO. By Bup@err MEAKIN, PRIVATEER. By Commander Cameron. With 2 Illustrations. 
Author of “ The Land of the Moors.” With 24 Full-page Tilustrations. | NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER Besant. With 12 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Illustrations by C. D. Warp. 

THE STORY OF CHARING CROSS AND | a cRIMSON CRIME, By G. MANVILLE Fenn, 


ITS IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J. Hotpen MacMicwarn, 
With 2 Illustrations anda Plan. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. LOVE—OR A NAME, By JuLiAN HAWTHORNE, 


THE ILLUSTRATED PARIS SALON, 1906. With 300 Illustrations by the Exhibitors. 8s. 











THE POCKET CHARLES DICKENS. Favourite Passages Selected by Cuantes H. Hyatt. 
Small pocket size, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net. 
ALSO UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE:— 





The Pocket R. L. Stevenson. The Pocket Richard Jefferies. The Pocket George MacDonald. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
POCKET VOLUMES,.—Printed on fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per volume, 


4 By Sir WALTER BESANT. By LORD MACAULAY. By CHARLES READE. 
London. Macaulay’s History of England from | The Cloister and the Hearth. With 





= © ry ‘Wiese. en. the Accession of James Il. to the Death | ,, : is ieee tee tae a Ee . 
Gaspard de Coligny. of William III., preceded by a Sketch of 5 
By HALL CAINE. the Period before the Restoration, and By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The Deemster. also of the Reign of Charles Il. In 5 | Memories and Portraits. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. volumes, Virginibus Puerisque. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. The Reign of Queen Anne. In1 volume. | New Arabian Nights. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illustrations ad Q Across the Plains. 
by George Cruikshank. A History of the Four Georges and | The Merry Men. 
By THOMAS HARDY. of William IV. In 2 volumes, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. A History of Our Own Times from Sy B. A. TAINS. 
By BRET HARTE. the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897. History of English Literature, In 
Condensed Novels. In 3 volumes. volumes, with 32 Portraits. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. *,* The above eleven volumes by Lord Macaulay | gx eteh By MARK TWAIN. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. | and Justin McCarthy, as well as giving a sketch etcnes. 


With Illustrations. of Earlier British History, form a_ complete 
History of England from the Accession of James II. By WALTON and COTTON. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. | (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee (1897). The Complete Angler. 
The Life of the Fields. 
By CHARLES LAMB. By BOCCACCIO. 


The Open Air. 
Nature near London. | The Essays of Elia. The Decameron. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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